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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SOME OF 


SAMPSON ILOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 








DORE’S LAST GREAT WORK. 


THE RAVEN. 
By EDGAR ALLEN POE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE DORE. 
With a Comment on the Poem by 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


The Volume contains Twenty-six Full-page Engravings 
on Wood in the finest style of the Art, printed on imperial 
folio paper, and bound in cloth extra, price Three Guineas. 


THE LIFE of PETER the GREAT. 
By EUGENE SCHUYLER, Author of “ Turkestan.” 
2 vols., demy 8vo. 


“The most important work which Mr. Eugéne Schuyler 
has yet undertaken is in a field in which he has already a 
distinguished reputation ; and, apart from the fact that it is 
the first complete and worthy study of the greatest passage 
in Russian history, his ‘ PETER the GREAT’ would find a 
very large circle of readers awaiting it.’’ 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEAD- 
HUNTERS OF BORNEO.” 


“ 

TEMPLES and ELEPHANTS;” or, 
Narrative of a Journey of Exploration through Upper 
Siam and Lao. By CARL BOCK. 1 vol.,8vo. With 
Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 


VOYAGES of DISCOVERY in the ARCTIC 


and ANTARCTIC SEAS, and ROUND the WORLD: 
being Personal Narratives of a to reach the 
Poles, North and South, and of an Open Boat Expe- 
dition up Wellington Channel in Search of Sir John 
Franklin and her Majesty’s Ships “Erebus” and 
“Terror,” in her Majesty’s Boat ‘‘ Forlorn Hope,” 
under the Command of the Author; to which is added 
an Autobiography, Appendix, and Portraits, Maps, 
Charts, and numerous Illustrations. By Deputy-In- 
spector-General ROBERT McCORMICK, R.N.,F.R.C.S. 
hief Medical Officer, Naturalist, and Geologist to the 
Expedition. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, £2 12s. 6d, 


MARKHAM (ADMIRAL): A NAVAL 
CAREER during the OLD WAR: being a Narrative of 
the Life of Admiral John Markham, M.P. for Ports- 
mouth for Twenty-three Years (Lord of the Admiralty, 
1801-4 and 1806-7), By CLEMENTS MARKHAM, C.B, 


THE DIARY and LETTERS of THOMAS 
HUTCHINSON, Esq., B.A., LL.D., Captain-General 
and Governor-in-Chief of his Late Majesty’s Province 
of Massachusetts Bay, in North America. With an 
Account of his Government of the Colony during the 
difficult period that preceded the War of Independence. 
Compiled from the Original Documents still remaining 
in the possession ot his descendants. By P. O. 
HUTCHINSON, one of his Great-Grandsons, 
8vo, cloth, about 600 pp., 16s. 


FIFTY YEARS of CONCESSION to 
IRELAND: being a Short History of the Remedial 
Measures passed by the British Parliament for Ireland 
between the Years 1831 and 1881, By R. BARRY 
O’BRIEN, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Author of ‘*The Parliamentary History of the Irish 
Land Question.” 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra. 


GEORGE ELIOT: a Critical Study of her 
Life, Writings, and Philosophy. By GEORGE WILLIS 
COOKE. Crown Bvo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

WHITTIER, LIFE of. By F. A. Under- 
WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO THE 
RIGHT HON. EARL DUFFERIN, K.C.B. 


“OUR SCEPTRED ISLE” and its WORLD- 
WIDE EMPIRE. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

THE CRUISE of the FALCON: a Voyage 


to the Pacific in a 30-Ton Yacht. By E. J. KNIGHT. 
Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
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CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW THREE-VOLUME 
NOVEL, 


A SEA QUEEN, 


IS READY. 


CEYLON in 1883. By John Ferguson. 


Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


*TWIXT FRANCE and SPAIN;; or, aSpring 
inthe Pyrenees. By E. ERNEST BILBROUGH. [Illus- 
trated by Gustave Doré. With additional Sketches by 
Miss Blunt, and Two Maps. 


EARLY EXPERIENCES of LIFE in 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, and an EXTENDED COLO- 
NIAL HISTORY. By JOHN WRATHALL BULL, 
Son _of the late Rev. John Bull, M.A., Incumbent of 
St. John’s, Walthamstow. 


ON the STAGE. -Studies of Theatrical 
History and the Actor’s Art. By DUTTON COOK, 


Author of ‘A Book of the Play,” &c. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, cloth, 24s, 


SAILOR’S LANGUAGE: a Collection 


of Sea-terms and their Definitions. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, numerous Illustrations, cloth, 





3s. 6d. 

“In short, what with dead-eyes and shrouds, cats and 
cat-blocks, dolphins and dolphin-strikers, whips and pud- 
dings, I was so puzzled with what I heard that I was about 
to leave the deck in absolute despair. ‘And, Mr. Chucks, 
recollect this afternoon that you dleed all the buoys.’ ”’ 

“* Peter Simple.” 


THE NEW ADDITION TO LOW’S 6s. NOVELS IS 


THE LITTLE LOO. By W. Clark Russell. 


Crown 8yvo, 6s. 
ANNEXATION IN THE PACIFIC. 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC; being a De- 


scription of the Groups of Islands to the North-East of 
the Australian Continent. By WALTER COOTE, 
Map and Twenty-three Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 
about 200 pp., 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE.—The Riverside Shake- 


SPEARE. Edited by RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 3 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 36s. A Large-paper 
Edition has also been printed, of which only a few 
copies have been supplied for England, in 6 vols., 8vo, 
cloth extra, 63s. 

An entirely New Edition of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works, edited by Mr. White, who is recognised both in 
England and America as one of the most acute, discrimi- 
nating, and competent of Shakespeare scholars. It will be 
printed at the Riverside Press from New Electrotype Plates, 
and is intended to be the best and handsomest inexpensive 
Edition of Shakespeare ever produced in this country. The 
excellent editorial work of Mr. White will commend it to 
scholarly readers, while its beautiful typography and com- 
paratively small cost will commend it to the general reader. 


THE LAWS CONCERNING PUBLIC 
HEALTH. Including the various Sanitary Acts passed 
in the Session 1883, &c. By WM. ROBERT SMITH, 
M.D., B.Sc., F.R.S. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 


ROMANTIC STORIES of the LEGAL 


PROFESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
FORTUNES made in BUSINESS: a Series 


of Original Sketches, Biographical and Anecdotic, 
from the recent History of Industryand Commerce. By 
VARIOUS WRITERS. 2 vols.,demy 8vo, containing 
about 700 pp., and several Portraits, 32s. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: her Girlhood and 


Womanhood. Told for Girls by GRACE GREEN- 
WOOD. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. A 
New Edition. With 138 Original Woodcuts by Browne. 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Small post 8svo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 





Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Crown 





ROBIN HOOD. 


The MERRY ADVENTURES of ROBIN HOOD of GREAT 
RENOWN, in NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Written and Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 
Numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. 
Imp. 8vo, cloth extra, lis. 





NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Rev. £. H. BICKERSTETH. 
FROM YEAR to YEAR: or, Original 


Poems and Hymns for all the Sundays and Holy Days 
of the Church. By the Rev. FE. H. BICKERSTETH, 
M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead, 16mo, with 
red border lines, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

WHITTIER’S BAY of SEVEN ISLANDS. 


Printed on Hand-made Paper, bound in parchment, 
2s. 6d. 


VOICE, SONG, and SPEECH: a Complete 


Manual for Singers and Speakers. By LENNOX 
BROWNE, F.R.C.S.E., Senior Surgeon to the Central 
London Throat and Ear Hospital, Surgeon and Aural 
Surgeon to the Royal Society of Musicians, &c.; and 
EMIL BEHNKE, Lecturer on Vocal Physiology and 
Teacher of Voice Production. Medium 8vo, cloth, 15s, 
Numerous Woodcuts and Photographs. 
THE NEW ADDITIONS TO ** LOW’S STANDARD 
NOVELS” ARE _ 
MRS. J. H. RIDDELL’S DAISIES and 


BUTTERCUPS: a Novel of the Upper Thames.” 


MRS. J. H. RIDDELL’S “ALARIC 


SPENCELEY : a Novel.” 


MRS. J. H. RIDDELL’S “THE SENIOR 


PARTNER: a Novel.” 
NEW NOVEL. 


A TOURIST IDYL; MILLY and the Q.C.; 
neh np : a Novelette Without a Hero. 2 vols., 


NEW JUVENILE LITERATURE. 
UP STREAM: a Journey from the Present 


to the Past. Pictures and Words by R. ANDRE. 
4to, fancy boards, 5s. 


PERSEUS the GORGON SLAYER. Illus- 


trated by T. R. Spence. The Tale told in English by 
W. J. GORDON, Thirty very beautiful Coloured 
Plates. 4to, fancy boards, 5s. 


THE BOATS of the WORLD. Depicted 


and Described by ONE of the CRAFT. Containing 
upwards of Eighty Coloured Illustrations of the Prin- 
cipal Types of Rowing and Sailing Boats in use 
amongst Civilised and Savage Nations. With Descrip- 
tive Letterpress. Crown 4to, fancy boards, 3s, 6d. 


NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE, 


THE GREEN RAY. By Jules Verne. 


With Forty-four Graphic Illustrations. Small post 
8vo, cloth, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 

THE CRUSOES of GUIANA; or, the 
White Tiger. By LOUIS BOUSSENARD., Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


JACK ARCHER: a Tale of the Crimea. 


By G. A. HENTY,. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, gilt edges, 
cloth extra, 6s, 


THE STORY of ROLAND. Illustrated by 


Howard Pyle. Numerous Illustrations, Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s. 


THE STORY of SIEGFRIED. By James 


BALDWIN. [Illustrated by Howard Pyle. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s, 





Buipinas, 188, Fizer Srreer, E.C. 
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Basilio.—TERKM will RECOMMENCE NOVEMBER Ist, to conclude 
with April following.—Further particulars apply to Principal, MATILDA 
E, WRATISLAW, 13, Via San Basilio. 





N ARTIST, having completed a SERIES 


of SKETCHES (206) illustrative of Virgil’s AENEID, wishes to 
find a PURCHASER.—For particul apply, by letter, to V. A., 258, 
Brixton-road, 8.W. 


OTICE to ARTISTS.—The WINTER 


EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS and ETCHINGS 
held by MESSRS. GLADWELL BROTHERS at the CITY of LONDON 
FINE ART GALLERY, 20 & 21, GRACECHURCH STREET, will be 
OPENED in NOVEMBER, Receiving days, October 22nd, 23rd, and 24th. 
Forms on application. 


M R. CARRODUS, Violinist, begs to 


announce his intention of Visiting the Chief Towns of Great 
Britain with his STRING QUARTETTE PARTY during the Winter Season. 
—Terms for Drawing-room, Miscellaneous Concerts, or Oratorios, address 
Mr, CARRODUS, 47, St. Paul’s-road, Camden-square, N. W. 


LTERARY, ARTI STIC, COMME RCIAL. 


—A Publishing and Fine-Art Business, dealing mainly in a lucrative 
speciality in Literature, and in connexion with a learned society, is on the 
the point of establishment. Co-operation from a suitable man, to the extent 
of a few hundreds, is desired,—“ BETA,” Messrs. Laughton & Darkin, 


145, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
A LADY making Literature her profession 
will be received by an Authoress for two hours’ Daily Training. 
ancl arene MSS. by Correspondence.—T., Mr. Wood's, 207, King’s- 
road, 8.W. 























r) 7 . 
DVERTISER (31), with many years’ 
experience in publishers’ and booksellers’ offices and well acquainted 
with foreign, scientific, and general literature, SEEKS EMPLOYMENT. 
German ; knows English and French thoroughly. Highest references.— 
Address R. 10, care of Messrs. Dawson & Sons, 121, Cannon-street, E.C, 


LEGAL GENTLEMAN will be glad to 

answer LEGAL QUERIES fora NEWSPAPER or PEKIODICAL, 
or undertake any other Legal Literary Work, for a small remuneration,— 
Address JUSTINIAN, care of Willing’s Newspaper Advertising Offices, 
353, Strand, W.C, 


ITERARY WORK.—A Senior Moderator 


e and Gold Medallist in English and French Literature, M.A. (T.C.D.), 
&c., SEEKS some regular LITERARY EMPLOYMENT, such as Critic or 
Contributor, on the staff of a literary periodical, Advertiser, who was 
recently Examiner in English to a Koyal University, has had some ex- 
perience in writing for the Press, and is intimately acquainted with English 
literature in ail its branches. Translations from the French accurately 
performed.—H. M, F., care of W. Power, 31, Lincoln-place, Dublin. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 
AGENT and ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of 

Publishers’ Esti ined on behalf of Authors. Transfer 
Property carefally 














of Literary 
Highest ref 





conducted. Twenty years’ experience. 
free.—1, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








jo PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


an? PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printin7 Times, Health, Knowledge, Truth, the Furniture Gazette, 
the Rev: w, .nd other high-class Publications, call attention to the facilities 
they pos ess (or the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PYNCTUAL PRODUC. 
TION of . &RIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or Plain. 
Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either,or Printing 
Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Quoen-street, Londou, W.C, 





President—Right Hon. the EARL OF STRADBROKE. 
Head Master—A, H. SCOTT WHITE, B.Sc., B.A., &e. 

Inclusive fees, £30 to £37 10s. 

Special class for the London Matriculation. 


ABISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, 


For the SYSTEMATIC STUDY of PHILOSOPHY. 








The FIFTH SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER 16TH, at 8, JOHN 
STREET, ADELPHI, at 7.30 P.M., with an ADDRESS by the President, 
Mr. SHADWORTH H, HODGSON, LL.D.: Subject, ** THE TWO SENSES 
of REALITY.” . 3 

Cards of Admission and other parti may be obtai: 
Secretary, Dr. SENIER, 1, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 


BREPFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(For LADIES), 


8 and 9, YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1883, 

The College provides systematic instruction by professors in the higher 
subjects, and there are preparatory classes for junior students, Single 
courses of Lectures may be taken, 

Students are prepared for Matriculation, and for the B.A, and B.Sc. 
Examinations of the University of London. 


Mr. PICKERING will give a COURSE of LECTURES on ‘‘ ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY” on Saturdays, probably at 10 o’clock. 

Herr WEISS will conduct a Class for GERMAN CONVERSATION on 
Mondays at 11.10. 

M. ESCLANGON will have a COURS de DICTION on Saturdays at 2.50. 


B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec, 


(CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded, under the Presidency of His Grace the DUKE 
OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University, to enable Junior 
Students, especially those interded for the Legal, Medical, and Teaching 
Professi for Engineering, and for Business, to obtain a University 
Education economically and under special supervision. 

The usual age of entry being between 16 and 17, a degree may be taken 
at 19. 

The College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 

Vacation), Tuition, and University Fees, are £84 per annum. 

re For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, Cam- 
ridge. 


“ HE THIN RED LINE.” 
By ROBERT GIBB, R.S.A. 
NOW ON VIEW at WILSON’S FINE ART GALLERY, EDINBURGH. 


Photogravures of this National Picture by Goupil published by ARCHI- 
BALD RAMSDEN, 9, Argyll-street, Regent-street, London, 


d from the Hon. 


























TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND.—Sixpence, 


OvR NATIONAL CHURCH: a Coloured 


Cartoon with Forty Portraits of Dignitaries, Preachers, &c, By ION. 
“* Masterpiece of witty satire.”— Saturday Review, 
“*Number sold was enormous.”—Liverpool Post, 
J. HEYWoop, Manch sand 11, Pater buildings, London. 








Just published, 6d. ; post-free, 8d. 


THE ILBERT BILL: 


A Collection of Letters, Speeches, Memorials, Articles, 
&c., stating the Objections to the Bill. 


London; W, H, Autan & Co., 13, Waterloo-place, 





THE NEW PARCELS POST, 
CHEAP BOOKS AND CHEAP CARRIAGE. 
GILBERT & FIELD 


Bog to draw the attention of Country Book Buyers and the Public generally 
tothe great advantage of the NEW PARCELS POST, whereby a 
Parcel of Books can uow be forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom 
at the follow extremely low ae ¥ 


Under { Ib, Under § ib. - gd. 
o oe wo - 6 ” b . - is. 
3d. Discount in the (8. off all New Books for Cash. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. 


GILBERT & FIELD, Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 
67, MOORGATE STREET, and 18, GRACECRURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are 
respectfully invited to apply for the List, revised for the 
New Season, of the Books now in general circulation. 

This List will be found to include all Recent Works 
of more than average interest in every Department of 
Literature. 

Fresh Copies of all the Best New Works are added from 
day to day as the demand increases, and an ample supply 
is provided of the Principal Forthcoming Books as they 
appear. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
Qne Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required ;- 
OR 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For a Free Weekly Exchange of Books in every part 
of London, 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited); 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent Srrezt, & 2, Kine Srxzet, OHEAPSIDE. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
LIST. 





PROFESSOR SEELEY’S NEW BOOK. 


THE EXPANSION of ENGLAND. Two 


Courses of Lectures. By J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University ‘of Cam- 
bridge, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Fellow of 
the Royal Historical Gomez: and Honorary Member of 
cc Society of Massachusetts. Crown 8vo, 
4s, 

** Among all the books which have this year issued from 
the press, few can vie in interest with Professor Secley’s 
little volume. . . . Even if there are any more interest- 
ing—which we doubt—there have been none more im- 
portant.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A GREAT TREASON: a Story of the War 


of Independence. By MARY A. M. HOPPUS. 2 vols., 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 





LIFE of GOETHE. By Heinrich Duntzer. 


Translated by T. W. LYSTER, Assistant Librarian 
National ‘Library of Ireland. With [Illustrations. 
2 vols., Crown 8vo, 21s. 


PROFESSOR WESTCOTI’S NEW BOOK. 
THE EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The Greek 


Text, with Notes and Essays, by BROOKE FOSS 
WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo, 12s ° 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT and the 
ENGLISH VERSION, A COMPANION to. By 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., President of the American 
Committee of Revision. With Facsimile Illustrations 
of MSS. and Standard Editions of the New Testament. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century in 
its Relation to Modern Thought and Know- 
ledge. By Charles Beard. Hibbert Lectures 
for 1883. (Williams & Norgate.) 


THERE is no series of events which, taken in 
connexion with its causes and effects, offers 
a more complex problem in history than the 
movement generally known under the name 
of the Reformation. To give its history, 
however concisely, within the limits of twelve 
lectures is a task which Mr. Beard, who 
understands the difficulties of his subject, 
altogether disclaims to have essayed, his aim 
having been restricted to pointing out ‘‘ the 
relation in which the results of the Reforma- 
tion stand to modern knowledge and modern 
thought.” It is but just to say that his 
lectures are evidently the result of wide 
reading and mature reflection, expressed in 
clear and often singularly felicitous language ; 
and those who view the whole subject from 
the same standpoint will probably only regret 
that he has not been able to supply the omis- 
sions to which he himself refers, and to give 
us, instead of a brilliant: though imperfect 
outline, a work that should take its place 
as a standard History. On the other hand, 
there are many to whom his treatment will 
appear to Jabour under two grave defects— 
an inadequate, not to say erroneous, exposi- 
tion of the causes to which the Reformation 
is mainly attributable, and a far too partial 
estimate of the claims of its chief authors to 
be regarded as in any way in sympathy with 
“ modern thought.” 

It is always to be borne in mind that to 
the learned Catholic of the sixteenth century 
the Reformation appeared, in a certain sense, 
areactionary movement. In his mind the 
early Church, as distinguished from the 
mediaeval, was associated not so much with 
that purity of belief and practice which 
fascinated the Reformer, as with imperfect 
doctrine and with those fierce contentions 
and dangerous heresies—Arianism, Pelagian- 
ism, Monophysitism, Nestorianism — from 
which it had been the divinely aided work of 
august Councils and a long line of Popes, in 
the course of successive centuries, to have 
ultimately freed the Church. And it was the 
fabric which had thus been reared on the 
very arena of those ancient contests, elabor- 
ated in detail by profound doctors and subtle 
schoolmen, that the Protestant Reformer pro- 
posed absolutely to sweep away! The con- 
sequences could not fail to be momentous. 

Vhat guarantee could a Luther or a Calvin 
give that, if the Bible were again to become 
of private interpretation, controversies innu- 
merable, interminable, and as disastrous as 





those of the fourth and fifth centuries would 
not again arise and once more subvert the 
repose and safety of the Church? Such a 
question might fairly be asked by the Catholic 
theologian in the days of Luther; and the 
great indictment which Bossuet drew up 
against Protestantism in the following cen- 
tury might well seem, in the judgment of 
many, to invest it with unanswerable force. 

In his two introductory chapters, Mr. 
Beard supplies us with an outline of “ Reform 
before the Reformation” and of the “‘ Revival 
of Letters.” Such sketches, when designed to 
usher in a subject fraught, like the present, 
with elements of controversy, are seldom of 
much value, The writer too often passes 
rapidly from century to century, selecting the 
facts which tell for his side of the argument, 
but linking together in arbitrary and unreal 
connexion episodes which, in the great chain 
of historical cause and effect, lie almost 
entirely dissociated. In the former outline, 
our attention is directed to the fact that 
demands for Church reform were rife within 
the Church itself long before the days of 
Luther ; and the rise of the Franciscan and 
Dominican Orders, and the policy and 
writings of the Chancellor Gerson in the 
fifteenth century, are brought forward as 
illustrations: Gerson’s treatise “On the 
Way to Unite and Reform the Church in a 
General Council ” “ breathes,” says Mr. Beard, 
“as regards all practical matters, the spirit 
which prevailed at Wittenberg a century 
afterwards.” It would, however, have been 
as well to recognise the fact that, when these 
and similar examples were brought forward 
by Protestant writers and alleged as pre- 
cedents for reform, they drew from Bossuet 
the effective reply that laxity of discipline 
was one thing and error of doctrine another, 
and that none of these efforts at the reforma- 
tion of the Church ever contemplated an iota 
of change in her enunciated belief. In fact, 
between such endeavours and the doctrines of 
the Reformation there is an essential difference 
which might fairly justify a Catholic writer 
in maintaining that the former are altogether 
irrelevant as examples to be pleaded in favour 
of the latter. The Waldenses, Lollards, and 
Hussites, whose aims are also described by 
Mr. Beard, represent, of course, something 
quite different, and were generally associated 
in the Papal anathemas as links in that tradi- 
tion of heresy which culminated in the 
Reformation. Respecting, however, those 
other causes (chiefly political and social), 
which Von Ranke, Maurenbrecher, and 
Wattenbach, and Mr. Creighton in his ex- 
cellent volumes, have all pointed out with 
more or less emphasis—the consolidation of 
the nationalities, the internal history of the 
Empire, the relations of the Empire with the 
Papacy, and the manner in which the Popes 
had come to look upon themselves far more 
as secular princes than as successive Heads of 
Christendom—Mr. Beard is here altogether 
silent. If he refers to them afterwards it is 
but very briefly, and as affording just grounds 
for Luther’s censures rather than as explain- 
ing his success—his aim, apparently, being to 
enhance as much as possible the Reformer’s 
achievements, as constituting a great moral 
victory. 

To the chapter which relates to the Renais- 





sance some exception must also be taken, as 
being hardly a satisfactory account of the in- 
fluences at work among the Latins. Mr. Beard 
goes so far as to say that the revival of letters 
in Italy led to “no activity of theological 
thought,” Valla forming a solitary exception. 
Here the name of Cardinal Bessarion, who 
strove so strenuously to reconcile the tenets 
of the Eastern with those of the Western 
Church, and the names of Ficinus and Pico, 
who attempted that reconciliation of Platonic 
philosophy with Christian doctrine which 
the Cambridge Platonists afterwards more 
elaborately essayed, may fairly be alleged in 
contravention of so sweeping a statement. 

In his keen and vigorous appreciation of 
Luther, and in the chapter on the “ Principles 
of the Reformation,” Mr. Beard will certainly 
not incur the imputation of undervaluing 
either. His admiration of Luther himself is 
enthusiastic and almost unqualified. In 
comparing him with Erasmus, he does, how- 
ever, more justice to the great Humanist than 
has been the wont of those whose sympathies 
are mainly with the Reformers. Whether he is 
equally just to Melanchthon (or, as he prefers 
to write it, “ Melancthon”) is perhaps open 
to argument. In discussing the question of 
Luther’s sacramental theory and his famous 
dispute with the Swiss Reformers, he admits 
that the Reformation itself was “wrecked 
upon this rock,” and that Luther “did not 
shrink from the most perverse exegesis of other 
apparently plain passages of Scripture in order 
to justify bis literal acceptance” of the Hoc 
est corpus meum—and this is almost the only 
passage which approximates to censure with 
respect to the career and character of what, 
with all its noble qualities, was a very vehe- 
ment, overbearing, and passionate nature. 

So lofty, indeed, is Mr. Beard’s conception 
of Luther, and so warm are his encomiums, 
that, taken in conjunction with his frank 
admission of the faults and extravagances of 
the Reformers of a later time, they not un- 
naturally suggest the question whether the 
principles of the Reformation did not owe 
their triumph in that comparatively limited 
area where they ultimately prevailed rather 
to the fact of their having become associated 
with the robuster characteristics of Teutonism 
than to any inherent superiority in the 
principles themselves. If society had become 
demoralised under the Papacy, it showed ne 
improvement under the influences of the 
Reformation—a fact candidly admitted by 
Mr. Beard in relation to Germany (in a note 
to his fourth lecture), and, as regards Eng- 
land, emphatically animadverted upon by so 
high an authority as the late Dr. Brewer. 
If the burden laid by the Papacy on the indi- 
vidual conscience had been shaken off, it had 
been replaced by the theory of cujus regio, 
ejus religio; and Calvin’s rule at Geneva was 
scarcely more merciful with respect to “the 
blasphemer”’ than that of the Inquisition in 
Spain towards the heretic. Mr. Beard claims, 
indeed, that the Reformation “ converted the 
Scriptures from a dialectic armoury, from 
which weapons of argument could be drawn 
in favour of any dogmatic subtlety or extrava- 
gance, into an historical record of God’s deal- 
ings with mankind, full of life and inspiration 
and comfort” (p. 120). But where do we 
find the fancy running riot with greater pruri- 
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ency in the interpretation of Scripture, or 
isolated passages applied with greater licence 
and recklessness, than in the writings of the 
Puritans of the seventeenth century? Mr. 
Beard himself points out that the method of 
Scriptural interpretation which has ultimately 
prevailed has been that of Erasmus and the 
Humanists, not that of Luther and the 
Reformers. Wherein, then, some may be 
prompted to ask, consists Luther’s great 
service as distinguished, for example, from 
that of the 


©. . majestic lord 
Who broke the bonds of Rome ”’ ? 


The lecture which perhaps invites the most 
criticism is that on the “ Reformation in 
England,” a movement which is described as 
‘following no precedent” and ‘“ obedient 
only to its own law of development,” while 
“the rapidity of its progress depended more 
upon the caprices of a line of arbitrary princes 
than upon the serious convictions of the 
people.” It is, however, a fair and moderate 
statement, and singularly free from that 
acrimonious spirit in which writers of a creed 
more affine to that of the Church of England 
frequently indulge when criticising her tradi- 
tions and institutions. Some exception may 
indeed be taken to the assertion that Arch- 
bishop Parker “held little intercourse with 
foreign Protestants,” and to a representation 
which throws upon Whitgift the chief odium 
of the Lambeth Articles (at least as much the 
work of Whitaker). Mr. Beard forgets also 
to notice that at the Hampton Court Confer- 
ence it was the Puritans themselves who 
proposed the incorporation of those Articles 
with the already accepted doctrine of the 
Church. When, again, he charges upon the 
Church of England an almost complete 
“neglect of dogmatic theology,” he may 
seem somewhat unmindful of the labours of 
Cambridge divines like Whitaker, Perkins, 
Andrewes, and Jeremy Taylor; although the 
indictment loses its sting if taken in con- 
nexion with the just observation which he 
elsewhere makes, that “where there is most 
rs tad there is often least religion” (p. 
289). 

As he approaches a conclusion, Mr. Beard 
records his deliberate conviction that “an 
assured fact, in whatever department of 
knowledge, is a word of God not less 
authoritative than that which was placed of 
old on the lips of prophet or apostle.” To 
the devout Catholic such an avowal will 
simply seem an illustration more striking than 
any which Bossuet could adduce of the 
results to which the principles of the Re- 
formation, if logically carried out, must 
ultimately lead. While thinkers of a different 
school will perhaps be inclined to ask— 
Where, if the supernatural is to be assumed 
as thus invariably present, is the force or 
meaning of insisting more especially on its 
presence in the phenomena of history, or as 
allied more distinctly with one development 
than another of institutions, policies, or 
doctrines ? J. Bass MuLiincer. 








Altiora Peto. 
( Blackwood.) 


Piccadilly had just enough of sketchy careless- 
ness and improbability to pass for originality, 


By Laurence Oliphant. 





and to lead many people into thinking that 
the author could do much greater things if 
he liked. How far Altiora Peto has com- 
plicated or dispelled this notion it is impos- 
sible to say, though it is said to have been 
favourably received. We are, therefore, the 
more bound to confess at once that we have 
found it entirely dull and uninteresting, both 
in detail and as a whole. 

The book is an attempt to expand the 
high-class, scientific-philosophical-ducal and 
nethermost West End-society sketch into 
a regular novel. This is done by now 
and then wedging in some fragments of a 
theatrical plot, which, before it is well 
developed, feebly takes fire, and expires in 
a tedious smouldering fashion. The whole 
thing is of a clumsiness whereat the veteran 
Ouida will haply smile. Still worse is the 
side-plot of the young Californian belles, one 
rich and plain, the other poor and pretty, who 
on their European campaign change names 
in order to baffle the affections of the men. 
After a tiresome round of forgery and per- 
sonation, and numerous offers of marriage 
related in detail, it merely ends in their 
undeceiving their lovers; and nothing more 
comes of this confusion, which is, indeed, so 
perplexing that the author is forced to adopt 
the borrowed names in speaking of the ladies, 
adding very often such useful reminders as 
“only of course she was really Stella,” or 
“Stella all the time being really Mattie.” 
This kind of business is more effective in 
farce than fiction. Both these damsels are 
supposed to be very remarkable high-toned 
specimens of the West ; they merely impress 
one as dull chatterers. There is also a New 
England Aunt Hannah, a curious caricature 
after the Dickens model— indeed, her portrait 
in the illustrations reminds one strongly of 
Mrs. F.’s aunt. She is apparently gifted with 
prophetic and other supernatural powers, 
which in due time become useful in bundling 
the plot together. The final winding-up and 
liquidation, however, proves a protracted 
business, being delayed by a not very startling 
dynamite episode. Trivial and usually weari- 
some conversation makes up most of the book ; 
much space is also occupied by the rumina- 
tions and excursuses of the heroine on faith, 
morals, love, heredity, and Herbert Spencer. 
Much of them we were forced to skip. Miss 
Peto herself is a good creation, but can hardly 
be said to be even sketchedin. As it is, all 
we can safely say about her is that she had 
a mamma, who really was not her mamma 
at all, and that instinct always thwarted her 
earnest efforts to love her. However, she loves 
plenty of men, but which she finally marries 
we forget, for, in order to multiply proposal 
scenes, seven or eight couples are constantly 
interchanging their lovers. There is the 
usual fashionable bit of finance—a Count 
Fosco Baron, and much talk of bubble com- 
panies and amalgamations. Most will prefer 
to read the City article at first hand. 

After searching diligently and anxiously we 
really cannot find a single thing to praise in 
this book, unless it be the grammar and 
spelling, and the big print and thick paper ; 
but all that is a poorcompliment. Of course, 
one feels that Mr. Oliphant is a practised 
writer, and a man of ability and culture, and 
that there is nothing to reprobate or make 





game of in his work. All the same, it is as 
clear as his print that he has no more idea 
of what a novel should be than a mummy, 
and that he never can and never will write a 
novel worth yawning over. People may say 
they like it, and so critics may think well to 
pretend to like it, and a good many honest 
souls, we dare say, really may like it after their 
fashion, because they love to pore over the 
holy page that tells of duchesses and right 
honourables, and they have heard—probably 
truly—that the author has the entrée of the 
most exclusive dens, and constantly sees the 
lions fed. Any news from the lion-house is 
always welcome ; and if, as here, it is of a ram- 
bling, vague, and slipshod sort, we take it as it 
comes, and, for want of a still more inappro- 
priate name, call it “kindly satire.”’ The author 
is presumably familiar with London society— 
we are in joyful ignorance thereof, but not 
without some stray lights upon poor human 
nature generally. While, therefore, we allow 
that his personages havea certain resemblance 
to the gentlemen and ladies one meets in the 
“best houses”? in London, Mandalay, and 
Squashville, they are dreadfully unlike any- 
body one is ever likely to meet in or out of 
doors anywhere under the sun, because they 
are not mortals, but parts and fragments—a 
limb or two, and an idea or so, and the rest 
only talk. Mr. Oliphant may know, but he 
cannot describe. His London society, as we 
gather it from his hazy fragments, is a society 
which cannot be, for it is a house divided 
against itself. Thus we are asked to believe 
in the very superior first-class virtue of his 
young ladies. Yet these virgins and their 
virtuous mothers are for ever discussing what 
is to be done for dear Lord Sark, the most 
eligible parti of the season. This ghastly 
bore is cohabiting with a woman of ill-fame 
whom the virgins speak of as “ the Clymer.” 
Not only are they intimate with Mrs. Clymer, 
but they, alone, or abetted by their mammas, 
hold nauseous conferences with his lordship, 
who sentimentally bemoans himself over the 
irresistible spells of the syren, and in return 
for his fashionable confidences is very ele- 
gantly compassionated and wept over. We 
don’t believe it. The world is the world all 
the world over, but we strongly suspect that 
our betters are after all just a little bit better, 
and not a thousand times worse, than the rest 
of us. E. PurceEtt. 








Crowns and COoronations : 
Regalia. 
Windus.) 


Mr. Jones believes that there is no book 
which is specially devoted to a history of 
crowns, coronations, and regalia. There are, 
of course, large numbers—a whole library, 
in fact—of books treating on parts of his sub- 
ject. Of many of these he has made good 
use—that is, if we view his work as a popular 
compilation only. Mr. Jones can never have 
intended it to take rank as an authoritative 
treatise on this very wide subject. There are 
several unmistakeable indications of thie. 
One of them is patent to the most careless 
reader. The author gives his authorities in 
so loose a way that what they have said 
cannot be verified except by the expenditure 


a History of 
By William Jones. (Chatto & 
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of an utterly unreasonable amount of time 
and labour. On one page we have a Dr. 
Smith quoted as saying something. In this 
case, we think we can guess which particular 
Dr. Smith is meant; but there will be many 
readers of Mr. Jones’s book who will not be 
so venturesome. The late Mr. Planché wrote 
many books, yet it is thought quite sufficient 
to refer to him by name only. Tertullian, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and many others, 
ancient and modern, are treated in the same 
unsatisfactory manner. Yet, although Crowns 
and Coronations shows these and other sigrs 
of haste and carelessness, it is still a book 
that will amuse and instruct many readers, 
and also form a useful, though not always 
a safe, guide to those who explore certain 
of the by-paths of history. 

It is probable, though by no means certain, 
that crowns and coronets, such as we know 
them in modern, mediaeval, and late classical 
times, have come to us directly from the head- 
ornaments of Eastern potentates. We believe 
that this is the received opinion among those 
who are authorities on numismatics and the 
history of costume. We shall have to learn 
much more than we at present know of the 
manners of the remote past before we can 
accept or reject this conclusion unreserv- 
edly. Ornaments in the precious metals 
have been used in every country in the 
world where people have emerged from the 
lowest stages of barbarism. It is not assumed 
that, because rings, armlets, and necklets are 
found all over the world, the idea of 
employing them has flowed from one geo- 
graphical point only. It is as natural to 
adorn the head with a fillet as to put a ring 
on one’s finger or through the ears or the 
nose. If, however, it be conceded that the 
origin ot crowns, like that of most other 
objects of use and ornament, cannot be traced 
with any certainty to one individual spot or 
race, it is still well-nigh certain that the 
crowns, coronets, and mitres of the Middle 
Ages were evolved from similar ornaments 
employed by the Emperors. Unlike as is the 
royal crown of England, as we see it in the 
Tower or figured over the shield supported by 
the lion and unicorn, to anything we can find 
on a Roman coin, its pedigree is clearly 
traced, as is that of her Majesty’s State coach 
to a primitive bullock cart. Drawings of 
mediaeval crowns exist in profusion, and they 
are often shown on tombs and other sculpture ; 
but the violence and, still more, the cupidity 
of former ages have left us but few examples 
of the things themselves. There seems good 
reason for believing that, until the old regalia 
of England were destroyed by authority of 
Parliament after the execution of Charles I., 
the crown which Alfred wore was still in the 
royal treasury. The description we have of 
it in the contemporary inventory makes it 
almost certain that it was a relic of remote 
antiquity. 1t is noticed thus: 


‘‘ King Alfred’s crowne of goulde wyerworke 
set with slight stones and 2 little bells.” 


It weighed seventy-nine and a-half ounces, 


and was valued at £248 10:. Whether 
Alfred’s crown or no, we may be very sure that 
it was a very ancient ornament—a relic of 
pre-Norman times. It is not easy, now that 


upwards of two centaries and a-quarter have 





passed away, to forgive the stupidity of those 
in power who consigned such an interesting 
object to the melting-pot. We must not, 
however, be too hard on these Parliament 
men. They but followed an example that 
had been set them by many previous 
Sovereigns. Mr. Jones tells us that jewels 
from the Tower, to the amount of six hundred 
thousand pounds in value, were sent to Spain 
in 1623. The royal treasures of Spain, we 
have been informed, are still, notwithstanding 
foreign invasions and domestic revolutions, 
remarkably rich. We wonder whether any 
Englishman has ever examined these relics 
and tried to discover if there be still there 
any of the precious objects which once belonged 
to our Edwards, Henrys, and their consorts. 
By a warrant of Charles I., dated December 
7, 1625, 


“a large quantity of gold plate and jewels of 
great value, which had long continued, as it 
were, in a continual descent from the Crown of 
England, were transferred to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and the Earl of Holland, ambassadors 
extraordinary to the United Provinces, who 
were thereby authorised to transport and dis- 
pose of them beyond the seas in such manner as 
the King had previously directed them in 
private.” 


Among the objects sold on this occasion 
was a salt, crusted with rubies, sapphires, 
pearls, and diamonds, which represented a 
morris dance; it must assuredly have been 
one of the most costly pieces of plate in the 
world. 

Mr. Jones gives a condensed, but very 
useful, account of the Hispano-Gothic crowns 
which were found some years ago near Toledo. 
A part of this treasure is in the Cluny 
Museum, Paris, the remainder yet remains in 
Spain. These crowns were votive, and may 
never have been intended for personal adorn- 
ment, though this is by no means certain. 
The author gives several instances, and more 
might be added, of real crowns being suspended 
as offerings in churches. Crowns, too, were 
often placed over the blessed sacrament when 
it was suspended over the high altar. At Salis- 
bury, in 1222, a silver crown was used as a 
canopy for the box, in the form of a dove, 
which contained the holy eucharist; and at 
Dowsby, a village in Lincolnshire, as late as 
1566, we meet with “a pix with the bishop of 
Rome’s hatt that did cover it.” This means 
that, in that village church, three crowns were 
employed as a canopy, having an appearance 
like the old form of the Papal tiara, 

It is just possible that two great dis- 
coveries of royal treasures may yet be made. 
Every History of England informs us how 
King John lost his regalia in crossing the 
Wash. That this great expanse of shallow 
water will some day be regained from the sea 
is almost certain. Whenever that is done, 
such of John’s baggage as was made of metal 
may well be discovered. People who live in 
the neighbourhood must, one would suppose, 
be able to indicate the spot near which the 
accident occurred. The grave of Alaric, under 
the bed of the River Busento, has, we believe, 
never been violated. There the great con- 
queror still sleeps with the spoils of imperial 
Rome around him, in the richest grave ever 
prepared for mortal man. 


Epwarp Pzacock. 





Studies in Logic. By Members of the Johns 
Hopkins University. (Boston, U.S.; Little, 
Brown & Co.) 


Txost who believe that the branch of science 
which may be described as “ Symbolic Psy- 
chies”’ is capable of bringing forth good fruit 
are concerned that its vital energy should not 
be expended on unprofitable foliage. Boole has 
avoided this danger in his Laws of Thought, 
and still more in subsequent papers; for, 
besides that while contemplating logical 
symbols he had an eye to mathematical 
operations, his calculus of logic leads up 
directly to his new method in Probabilities. 
A similar relation between form and reality 
may seem to be the design of the Studies 
before us, which culminate in a “Theory of 
Probable Inference.” Without some such 
relation, as the editor admits, formal logic 
“is in danger of degenerating into a mathe- 
matical recreation.” I should require to be 
more satisfied than I am that this danger has 
been avoided before expending the amount of 
attention required in order to master a “ New 
Algebra of Logic,” by Mr. Mitchell, and 
another “ Algebra,’’ constructed by Miss Ladd, 
bristling with the most formidable wedge- 
shaped “signs of exclusion.” Nor have I 
qualified myself to speak of Dr. Marquand’s 
“Machine for producing Syllogistic Varia- 
tions,” nor of his “ Eight-term Logical 
Machine.” Mr. Gilman’s “Operations in 
Relative Number, with Applications to the 
Theory of Probabilities,” appear more promis- 
ing; yet even here it may be questioned 
whether it is worth while adding to the 
natural difficulties of the calculus of proba- 
bilities by an artificial notation for the purpose 
of “demonstrating the well-known funda- 
mental theorems of probabilities according to 
Mr. Peirce’s method of dealing with the 
subject.” 

Those who look for fruit will not be dis- 
appointed by the last essay—Mr. Peirce’s 
“Theory of Probable Inference.” There is 
something very fascinating in the author's 
idea of a graduated scale of resemblance, 
though of course there is a difficulty about 
the exact numeration of qualities, and also 
in determining what sorts of likeness are 
material. Mr. Peirce at least cannot be 
accused of coining new signs, for he presses 
the familiar term “ hypothesis” to denote 
this mode of inference : 


“M has the numerous marks P’, P”, P’”, &c. 
S has the proportion r of the marks P’, &e. 
Hence, probably and approximately, S has an 
r-likeness to M.”’ 


Among other interesting remarks, we might 
notice an analogy between Fechner’s law and 
a theorem in the calculus of prebabilities : 


‘In this case the odds (that is, the ratio of the 
chances in favour of a conclusion to the chances 
against it) take the place of the exciting cause, 
while the sensation itself is the feeling of con- 
fidence. When two arguments tend to the 
same conclusion, our confidence in the latter 
is equal to the sum of what the two arguments 
separately would produce; the odds are the 
product of the odds in fayour of the two argu- 
ments separately.” 


Our “confidence”? in this theory would be 
greater if it had been explained more fully. 
Is not the term “argument” used where 
witness ” might have been expected ? 
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Along with the ‘“‘Theory of Probable In- 
ference” may be read Dr. Marquand’s very 
clear “ Logic of the Epicureans.”’ It is cer- 
tainly very “interesting to findin the ancient 
world a theory of induction‘which rests upon 
observation, suggests experiment, assumes the 
uniformity of nature, and allows for the 
variation of characters.” 

Altogether, the members of the Johns 
Hopkins University appear to have made 
some advance in inductive logic. How far 
this real progress has been assisted by an 
excessively severe drilling in formal logic may 
be doubted. F. Y. EpGewortu. 








BASTIAN ON EASTERN ETHNOLOGY. 


Volkerstimme am Brahmaputra und ver- 
wandtschaftliche Nachbarn: Reise-Ergeb- 
nisse und Studien. Von A. Bastian. 


Inselgruppen in Oceanien: Reise-Ergebnisse 
und Studien. Von A. Bastian. (Berlin.) 


Bors of these remarkable works must be 
regarded as important contributions rather to 
comparative psychology than to ethnology in 
the ordinary sense. Indeed, if we understand 
Dr. Bastian aright, his aim here is to re- 
constitute ethnological studies on a psycho- 
logical base. The value of the science, he 
tells us in the Introduction to the Jnsel- 
gruppen, lies in the discovery of those laws 
which are at work in the process of psycho- 
logical growth; and the proper aim of 
ethnology is to determine the principles of 
this growth, Our object in bringing together 
points of resemblance should therefore be, not 
the establishment of idle hypotheses regard- 
ing mythological transmission or ethnical 
affinities, but the determination of what is 
universally uniform or common to all man- 
kind. Local colouring and other details may 
then be explained by geographical considera- 
tions, or, as we should say, by the influences 
of the environment. From this firm stand- 
point transition should be made, where pos- 
sible, to the historical relations, feeling our 
way slowly and cautiously, and passing always 
from the known to the unknown. Many 
habits of thought and social aspects of cul- 
tured peoples will thus often find their explana- 
tion in simpler but analogous usages among 
tribes at lower stages of mental evolution. 
In a word, the philosophies and political 
institutions of the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Mayas, Peruvians, and other civilised nations 
of the old and new world should be studied 
in the light of their prototypes still sur- 
viving among primitive communities. And 
in prosecuting these comparative studies we 
are warned that ocular demonstration, such 
as that afforded by the anthropological collec- 
tions in our museums, is often a far more 
trustworthy guide than whole volumes of 
theoretical writing. 

Again, in the Volkerstimme, a reconcilia- 
tion is anticipated of the two methods of 
deduction and induction by the comparative 
survey of the whole field of human culture. 
Such a survey should result, not in the sub- 
stitution of one of these methods for the 
other, both being more or less indispensable, 
but rather in the establishment of a third— 
that is, of a definite system educed from the 
reciprocal action of each. But, in order to 





arrive at satisfactory conclusions, it will be 
necessary first to study separately the indi- 
vidual features of the several anthropo- 
logical groups. Until trustworthy esti- 
mates are formed of these groups by inde- 
pendent observation, it will be impossible 
to proceed by induction to a firm basis 
for the ‘‘ tertium comparationis.” An illus- 
tration is drawn from philological studies, 


in which Latin was at first treated as a | 


curious mixture of Hellenic and _ barbaric 
elements, or simply as a “ dialectus linguae 
Graecae.” Then came a transitional period, 
when the direct derivation of Latin from 
Greek forms began to be regarded with mis- 
trust, until at last a more searching enquiry 
into the individual character of each and of 
other possibly allied languages led up to the 
new comparative method, which has taught 
us to unite all the widespread branches of the 
Aryan family into a single linguistic group. 
In the same way the time must come when 
it will be possible to establish a comparative 
mythology, a comparative archaeology, a com- 
parative ethnology and system of human 
culture and religions, built up on the firm 
ground of ethnical data derived from all 
branches of mankind. But here again a 
primary condition of success is the collection 
of materials from every source, so as to render 
possible a comprehensive survey of the whole 
ground. 

Dr. Bastian, in fact, argues, not without 
good reason, that theorising and generalisation 
have outstripped the slower but more solid 
work of observation. He calls upon natural- 
ists to retrace their steps—to begin again at 
the beginning ; to wait, if necessary, until our 
ethnological collections are more complete. 
And surely no man living has a better right 
to speak in this way than the eminent Berlin 
anthropologist, who, almost more than any 
other savant, has himself contributed to en- 
rich the Berlin natural-history museums with 
treasures collected in every quarter of the 
globe. At the same time, in the very eloquent 
and erudite ‘“‘prologus galeatus” to the 
Volkerstimme, in which these views are urged, 
the fact seems to be somewhat overlooked that 
many distinguished naturalists in all countries 
are not only fully aware of the right method, 
as long ago laid down by both Bacons, but 
have acted strictly in accordance with these 
principles. Old Friar Bacon, the “ Doctor 
Mirabilis” of the thirteenth-century school- 
men, and the true master-mind of mediaeval 
times, enthrones experience, observation, as the 
“‘domina scientiarum omnium et finis totius 
speculationis.” He declares that one solitary 
fact, carefully observed, is worth all the ‘ uni- 
versals”’ together ; and Charles Darwin, the 
master-mind of the nineteenth century, ac- 
cumulates facts for thirty years before he 
ventures to theorise on the law of life. Nor 
should Dr. Bastian require to be reminded 
that, without venturing to theorise at all, 
Gen. Pitt Rivers has spent the best years of 
his life silently accumulating a magnificent 
collection of ethnological materials so co- 
ordinated as to serve as a continuous illus- 
tration to the text of Mr. E. B. Tylor on the 
evolution of human cultures. 

In both works under review, the author 
deals almost exclusively with the psychological 


aspect of the primitive peoples with whom 





he came in contact during his former and 
recent visits to Polynesia and British India. 
Not only are there no attempts at classifica- 
tions on physical or linguistic grounds, but 
physical and linguistic types are altogether 
overlooked. Attention is thus concentrated 
on mental characteristics as illustrated in the 
social life, usages, and religious views of these 
tribes. Here the widest possible scope is 
afforded for the comparative method, which 
is adhered to throughout with a wealth of 
illustration and a display of learning bound- 
less almost as is the subject itself. Un- 
fortunately, there is no attempt to co-ordinate 
the facts, or to dispose them in some such 
systematic arrangement as that of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s comparative sociological 
tables. The ‘lose Notizen,” as they are 
called in one place, are thrown together 
pretty well anyhow, “ wie gerade vorliegend ; ”” 
and, as there are no indexes to either work, 
the result is a sense of almost hopeless 
bewilderment, somewhat akin to that felt by 
travellers who have lost their way in the 
dense sunless forests of the Amazon regions. 
Myths, legends, social usages, religious rites, 
traditions old and new, are compared to- 
gether, contrasted, or simply placed in juxta- 
position, although often bearing about the 
same shadowy relation to each other that the 
peoples themselves may be supposed to do 
whence they originate. What can be more 
incoherent or more unsatisfactory than a 
string of sentences of this sort — 


‘* Priests (during war in New Caledonia) sit in 
the rear, fasting and praying (Turner), like 
those of the Heaven-goddess among the Toto- 
naks (see Las Casas). In Aneitum, where the 
Natunas or demons dwell in heaven, the women 
from their marriage wear round their neck 
the string with which they are strangled when 
dying betore the husband. In Erromanga the 
women are tattooed at marriage. In Espiritu 
Santo the women are held in high esteem as 
equally privileged, while in the southern islands 
om the New Hebrides) they rank as slaves. 

Maiwo leaves are placed on a stone under 
a tree for the fecundity of the swine. The 
teeth of old women are taken to the yam plan- 
tation as a charm for a good crop, and their 
skulls are also erected there on poles for the 
same purpose. In New Caledonia,” &., &c. 
(Inselgruppen, p. 89). 


After wading through page upon page of this 
sort of thing, one begins involuntarily to ask, 
What does it all lead to? Without some 
kind of method in their disposition, it seems 
almost a waste of time to keep piling up 
ethnical materials in this desultory way. In 
Dr. Bastian’s voluminous and erudite ethno- 
logical writings, sufficient data have already 
been collected for a comprehensive treatise on 
comparative psychology, or even on the 
general evolution of human culture. If he 
could be persuaded to recast these data in 
some such all-embracing work, the result could 
not fail to prove a lasting monument of his 
extraordinary learning, as well as a contribu- 
tion of priceless value to anthropological 
studies. 

It should Le mentioned, in conclusion, that 
in the Jnselgruppen most of the Eastern 
Polynesian groups (Tahiti, Tonga, Samoa, 
Hawaii), besides Melanesia, Australia, and 
New Zealand, are passed in rapid survey ; 
while in the Vélkerstimme the chief tribes 
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dealt with are the Khasya, Miri, Dufla, Naga, 
Garo, Kuki, Kachar, Ahom, and others of 
Assam and Farther India, the Munda, 
Sonthal, and others of Chota Nagpore. Of 
the few coloured plates accompanying both 
works those illustrating the exquisite carved 
wood-work from New Ireland now in the 
ethnological collection of the Berlin Royal 
Museum are specially remarkable. In these 
carvings the wing motives present striking 
analogies with the Egyptian “ winged globe,” 
and with some similar symbolic designs from 
Assyria, Persia, and Guatemala, as shown on 
the plate added for the purpose of comparison. 
A. H. Keane. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Sea Queen. By Clark Russell. In 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Pearla. By Miss Betham-Edwards. In 3 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Hard Lines. By Hawley Smart. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Forbidden to Marry. By Mrs. G. Linnzus 
Banks. In 3 vols. (White.) 


Miss July. (S. P. C. K.) 


A Sea Queen, like the author’s other books, 
takes the reader among the Tyneside skippers 
—men with weather in their faces and tradi- 
tions of the old merchant service. But this time 
the yarn is not from the lips of an old salt. 
It is the story of her life told by a captain’s 
wife, who went to sea with her husband in 
the days when it was still a rare thing to see 
a steamer’s smoke above the sea-line. Mr. 
Russell is justly proud of being the first to 
tell the story of those sailors’ wives who 
shared, and still do share, the perils of their 
husbands, and not unfrequently, as in the 
present story, lend them invaluable assistance. 
He appears very familiar with the ways and 
wants of the merchant service, and is indig- 
nant that they should be unrepresented in 
the government of the country for which they 
do so much. The sailors themselves, he 
declares, have very little confidence in the 
Board of Trade, and still less in the long- 
shore yachtsmen who affect to interest 
themselves in their affairs, The ‘Sea 
Queen” is not, as the reader might expect, 
the name of a ship; it is the name given 
to the captain’s gallant wife by her hus- 
band himself and his enthusiastic friends. 
Whether Mr, Russell gets the story or not 
from a heroine who lives in Shields is doubt- 
ful, but we are quite ready to believe it, and 
the dedication bears it out. His books have 
really something of the sea in them, and are 
well to the fore in the second rank of marine 
fiction. The present one has all the elements 
of a good sea-story—a hurricane, a mutiny, a 
fire at sea, a deserted ship, and the proper 
amount of love-making where the wooing is 
carried on chiefly, as it should be, in nautical 
terms. There is also a gigantic shark, who, 
though he is unaccountable and irrelevant, 
makes a due impression on us. It is, 
however, a great pity that Mr. Russell's 
narrative, which is pleasantly and simply 
written on the whole, should be marred by 
incongruous would-be purple patches into 
which his desire for vivid description betrays 


In 3 vols. 





him. This is all the more to be regretted 
because in some of his descriptions—for 
instance, of the fog which comes down on the 
Aurora in the North Sea—Mr. Russell can 
be graphic without ceasing to be sober and 
restrained. But the setting sun would hardly 
appear to the simple mind of Mrs. Fowler as 
“a vast red shield, his lower limb touching 
the water, an orb of molten metal palpitating 
in the throes of its inexpressible ardency.” 
Mr. Russell’s avowed model, and the model 
of everyone who would write a good sea- 
tale, is Defoe. He will find none of this 
tall and confused writing in the pages of 
Robinson Crusoe. The story itself is simple 
and straightforward, there is plenty of real 
enjoyment in it, and the reader will follow 
the first and last voyage of the Awrora with 
genuine interest. 


Pearla is an extremely unreal book. The 
plot is obvious, and not sufficient to justify 
three volumes. The characters do not seem 
to have been realised in any sense by the 
author, and are generally described for us 
without being depicted. The owner of the 
name Pearla Rafaela, Lady Auriot, is the 
young wife whom a selfish colonial governor 
has found for himself in the South Sea 
Islands. She returns to England a widow, 
bent upon securing the whole confidence and 
affection of the son she has been separated 
from since his birth. He is represented as 
the average English boy, and must have been 
perplexed by the caresses, terms of endear- 
ment, and protests of affection his mother 
lavished onhim. Moreover, the ordinary boy 
generally has pursuits of his own which he 
does not care to impart every minute to a 
sympathetic mother, and Master Geoffrey has 
inherited the fatal seeds of moral depravity 
from his father. He joins heartily in a noisy 
procession of fisher-boys escorting a new 
life-boat; he is guilty of the enormity of 
trying the first effects of tobacco upon him- 
self. Pearla Rafaela’s fragile heart is well- 
nigh broken. She turns in despair to her 
boy’s old tutor. He is a man with a history, 
which makes him conceal a tender heart 
under an icy and repellent manner. Dis- 
appointed of a large estate in early life, this 
noble character has spoilt the next fifteen 
years consuming his soul in mortification. 
He is also a man of culture and a scholar, 
which he proves by talking of events “ trans- 
piring.” Naturally, when the beautiful and 
confiding widow flashes upon him in “a 
queenly garment, hem thickly embroidered 
with little iridescent shells, sleeves and 
collars beautified after the same fashion, and 
drapery itself pearly, soft, and lustrous,” the 
witchery is too much for him. The icy 
manner begins to thaw. The inevitable 
result is delayed by Master Geoffrey’s bad 
temper; he suddenly finds that his dormant 
affection for his mother is very jealous, and 
the jealousy works like madness in his brain. 
This does not prevent his secretly marrying 
a young lady in her teens who is studying 
with him at University College, and every- 
body is reconciled at last. The author 
delights in a metaphorical style. A twilight 


stroll on the sea-beach is “ one of those gentle 
allegros, one of those sweet and soothing 
andantes, that so fittingly prelude the im- 





petuous adagios maestosos of life.” This suc- 
cession of metaphors has at any rate the 
merit of consistency, which some of the others 
have not. Pearl provokes ane to ask again 
the old question, Cui bono? 


Love, war, and racing are generally the 
subjects of Mr. Hawley Smart’s novels, and 
the conversation reproduces that of the 
smoking-room. In Hard Lines the plot is 
managed with considerable ingenuity. Cis 
Calvert, a beau sabreur quartered at York, 
falls under an ugly suspicion with regard to 
a famous old steeplechaser he had entered 
for the Regimental Cup. He exchanges into 
an Indian regiment, which he finds dull and 
treats superciliously, and where similar hard 
lines in racing matters attend him. The 
description of the Indian regiment and the 
Indian Turf is by no means pleasant. Finally, 
he goes as a volunteer to the Crimea, is des- 
perately wounded after killing in single 
combat ‘‘a tall Albanian, who flashed like 
a meteor through the whirlwind of carnage,” 
nursed by the woman with a broken life who 
tried to entangle him in India, and restored 
rehabilitated in reputation to his old York- 
shire love. There is vigour in Mr. Smart’s 
descriptions of racing, but they are not equal 
to those of Whyte-Melville (whose name he 
misspells), nor has he the latter’s knack of 
description and genuine fun. He is not at 
his best when he tries his hand at inter- 
national politics; and his philosophy of his- 
tory, explained in terms of the prize-ring, 
is the easy, uncritical philosophy of the clubs. 
The Crimean War gives him an opportunity 
for some gentlemanly abuse of the Manchester 
school not without present application. Major 
Crymes, the Sir Oracle of the book, prides 
himself on the superior knowledge of human 
nature which he shares with others of his 
kidney, and knocks down a Manchester lay- 
figure innocent of aspirates, erected for that 
purpose. “It is an immutable fact that this 
veneer of civilisation is mightily soon scraped 
off, and the noble savage, with all his grand 
throat-cutting instincts intact, lies beneath.” 
There are many other immutable facts of the 
like nature and cheap disquisitions in the 
three volumes for those who value them. 
Mr. Smart seems to have been a little exer- 
cised about aestheticism, probably because he 
lacks humour, and assigns a higher value to 
the statue of the Iron Duke than most people 
do. The style of the book varies between the 
familiar and the grandiose, and there is the 
due appreciation of that indefinite thing 
common-sense, and the proper disparagement 
of culture. 


The plot of Korbidden to Marry is unneces- 
sarily entangled by the fortunes of a number 
of minor persons who are very shadowy 
outlines, and crowd the scene without 
affecting the fate of the principal characters 
in the least. In the delineation of Sarah 
Bancroft, the imperious old lady bent on 
managing people for their own good, and 
of her sly but rascally son, the author has 
been more than usually successful. But the 
grand-daughter, Muriel ; her lover, the young 
Sir Galahad; his mother, the vain, fine lady 
who very properly gets a bad cold for going 
out to an evening party in too thin a dress, 





|are none of them real, and are all familiar 
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typesin the modern novel. The girls’ school 
and the dressmaker’s at Chester, though not 
new, are described graphically and with 
sobriety. The dénouwement of the story is 
postponed unnecessarily, but the author has 
used the incident of the dismal Walcheren 
expedition with skill. Mrs. Banks usually 
tries to get a background to her stories of 
some epoch of provincial life. In Forbidden 
to Marry she takes us to old Chester and 
Manchester. The idea is excellent, and fruit- 
ful in opportunities. But Mrs. Banks has 
not made much out of it. The old times do 
not come to life in her pages; instead of 
making a single old house live again, she 
has filled her work with historical reminis- 
cences suitable to a guide-book and alien to 
the story. Only the greatest have succeeded 
where Mrs. Banks has failed; but even 
moderate success requires deeper study and 
more intimate sympathy with the localities 
chosen than Mrs. Banks’s three volumes 
betray. Her moralising, however excellent 
in tone and intention, is too frequent and too 
commonplace. Mrs. Wynne, suffering from 
ennui and rheumatics, proposes cards to kill 
time. “Unprepared for eternity, and yet 
anxious to ill time.” “Kill time! Nay, 
mother ; does not time kill us?” suggests 
Sir Galahad, her son, made doubly earnest 
by his love. ‘A sudden reminder of all that 
time had killed in her, and for her, smote the 
worldling. She called for a maid and a vinai- 
grette, and would not be comforted.” Surely 
Mrs. Banks defeats her own object. 


Wilfrid Wynne, an amateur painter, takes 
his convalescent brother Edgar down to a 
quiet seaside village on the Western coast. 
Now the whole village rings with the fame 
of Miss July, the neighbouring Squire’s 
daughter, who goes in and out of the cottages 
like a sunbeam, picks up the children in the 
streets, and carols to herself as she walks 
along the edges of precipitous cliffs. Both 
young men naturally exhibit symptoms of 
falling in love with her before long; and 
Edgar, who is the least worthy of the two, 
perseveres with ultimate success, Miss July’s 
brother opportunely wounds him in the head 
while they are out shooting, and he is con- 
veniently nursed in the Squire’s house. The 
course of true love would have run quite 
smooth but for a match-making aunt with 
the name of Alicia, who holds very exalted 
views of the dignity and importance of count 
families. A false rumour of Miss July’s 
engagement to a wealthy but very undesirable 
young man fills Edgar's soul with sad dubiety 
as he drives about the Tyrol in his Jand- 
lord’s Einspann (the author probably means 
Einspiinner), ‘There is rot much incident, as 
will be gathered, or very profound study of 
character in the book ; but it is pleasantly 
written and devoid of atfectation. 

C. E. Dawkins. 








HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


Cameos from English History. Fifth Series. 
—‘*England and Spain.” By Miss Yonge. 
(Macmuillan.) The method pursued in the com- 
pilation of these “cameos ”’ will serve to abolish 
much that is insular in the course generally 
followed by historical studies in England. The 
yolume before us embraces a period of about 





thirty-seven years (1565-1602), during which 
we might reasonably expect to find little 
else than stories appertaining to Good Queen 
Bess. On the contrary, we have chapters 
entirely devoted to contemporary French and 
Spanish history and to the revolt in the Nether- 
lands. Miss Yonge has, in fact, endeavoured to 
give us a broad grasp of European history. She 
has regarded Queen Elizabeth as one only of the 
many intriguers who made the diplomacy of 
the day a network of Machiavellian subtlety ; 
and in carrying out her plan she has been very 
successful. Of necessity, the wideness of the 
subject, and a desire to compress as much as 
possible into the limited space of 400 pages, has 
led Miss Yonge into difficulties, some of which 
are almost excusable. She has been too lavish 
with her pronouns, the natural result of which 
is a painful number of involved sentences; as, 
for instance, 

‘*Charles was helplessly obedient, and durst not 
resist his mother; yet he too had a conscience of 
his own. The two people he loved best in the 
world were his old nurse, Philipote, and the sur- 
geon, Ambroise Paré, both Huguenots; and he 
loathed her policy, the persecutions, and the civil 
war. He could not stop her, so he threw his 
whole soul into hunting.”’ 


There is, however, another class of mistakes in 
Miss Yonge’s work which we cannot pass over 
so leniently. She writes of “ Landsknechts ” 
instead of ‘‘lanzknechts,” thereby losing the 
derivation from “lance.” She speaks of the 
forts of Antwerp as ‘‘ Liskenshonk” and 
“Tillo,”’ which should be ‘‘ Liefkenshock” and 
* Lillo.” And it is too bad of her to tell us 
that James I. married Anne of Denmark in “ the 
little parish church of Upslo . . . a little Nor- 
wegian village.” The fact is that James was 
married in the cathedral of Oslo, which was the 
name of the capital of Norway before Christian 
IV. changed it to Ohristiania. Undoubtedly 
Miss Yonge is too much of a romancist to be a 
satisfactory historian. She loves little anecdotes 
of doubtful origin, which embellish her tale ; 
and she drags in conversations now and again 
which, though they may give life to her story, 
detract from the historical value of her work. 
For example, during King James’s somewhat 
awkward adventure in the turret chamber of 
Ruthven Castle, the following conversation is 
given us :— 

‘‘James asked the man in armour how he came 
there, and was answered, ‘I was shot in like a dog.’ 
Then he enquired, ‘ Will my Lord of Gowrie do 
me any harm?’ ‘I will die first,’ said the man.’’ 
And, again : 

“That day Babington met Savage in the cloisters 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and said, ‘Ballard is 
taken; all will be betrayed ; what remedy now?’ 
‘None but kill her presently,’ saidSavage. ‘Then 
go you to Court to-morrow and execute the part.’ 
‘Nay, I cannot go to-morrow,’ said Savage; ‘my 
apparel is not ready, and in this apparel I shall 
never come near the Queen.’ ”’ 

If we are content to overlook inaccuracies and 
blemishes of this sort, we can gladly admit that 
the authoress of The Hetr of Redclyffe has put 
together many stern facts in an exceedingly 
interesting fashion. In her hands, as in those 
of Sir Walter Scott, history reads like a novel ; 
and the comparison between these two authors 
might be carried farther. 


Fairs, Past and Present. By Cornelius Wal- 
ford. (tlliot Stock.) Mr. Coote has attributed 
a Roman origin to our municipal institutions 
and Mr. Seebohm to our manorial system, and 
now Mr. Walford ‘‘ has no doubt whatever that 
the Romans first introduced the practice of 
holding markets and fairs in England.” Un- 
fortunately, he gives no proof of this, except 
the sssertion that he finds distinct traces of such 
an origin in Cornwall, Cambridgeshire, and 
Northumberland, so that it is impossible to 





discuss the matter. Similarly, what he says 
about the fair in Saxon times is equally vague, 
and the first definite notice of any special fair 
seems to be Henry I.’s charter to the Prior of 
St. Bartholomew’s in 1133. The chief part of 
the book is occupied with a compilation of all 
that is known about Sturbridge fair, from King 
John’s charter to the Leper Hospital in 1211 
down to the present century, when what was 
once the chief means of communication between 
the manufacturers of the North of England and 
the merchants of the South has dwindled down 
to a mere horse-fair, where a few other things 
are sold as well. In its pslmy days it consisted 
of a town of booths, with its pie-powder court 
to keep order and a preacher on Sundays to 
inculcate virtue; but it never seems to have 
been as famous for its shows as its metropolitan 
rival, which was visited by great people from 
the West End, and even by the Prince of Wales, 
in a ruby-coloured frock coat with a blue 
ribbon and star and a suite of gentlemen and 
guards. In a list of tolls printed at p. 95 the 
word ‘‘classhold” occurs; this should be 
‘‘clapholt,” a kind of board or lathe. 
“ Osmunds” are not a preparation for stiffening 
linen, but Swedish iron. There are also notices 
of a few of the chief foreign fairs, especially that 
of Nijni Novgorod, which is almost the last 
remaining type of a mediaeval form of com- 
merce. 


William Ewart Gladstone and his Contempcx 
raries. By Thomas Archer. Vol. IV. (Blackie.) 
With this fourth volume Mr. Archer concludes 
his history of the last ‘‘ Fifty Years of Social 
and Political Progress.” As from time to time the 
earlier volumes of this work appeared, attention 
was drawn in the ACADEMY to its main design. 
At the present day, when the records of the past 
are being so diligently ransacked and introduced 
to the public in so many forms, it is necessary 
that some such work as this of Mr. Archer should 
be brought before us in order to prevent forget- 
fulness of the events of our own immediate era. 
A work of reference to the chief events which 
during the last half-century have affected the 
nation has long been needed; and this the 
labours of Mr. Archer will supply. [If 
his interesting volumes do not rise to the 
dignity of history, they certainly furnish a 
valuable chronicle of the most important 
incidents contemporary with us or our fathers ; 
and they will serve not only to refresh our 
memories, but as a text-book for the rising 
generation. The style and language in which 
the work is written fit it for the purpose 
of instruction, while the numerous anecdotes 
and entertaining narratives with which it is 
interspersed render it most attractive reading 
for the ordinary student. A happy arrangement 
of material—drawn from the most heterogene- 
ous sources—and a comprehensive Index serve 
to facilitate reference. If Mr. Archer has not 
confined himself to a record of events personally 
connected with his hero, he has not lessened 
the value or importance of his work by such a 
departure. Mr. Gladstone stands forth as the chief 
figure of the epic record ; though, as is unavoid- 
able, he is sometimes lost sight of in the crowd of 
illustrious personages. Mr. Archer has written 
without apparent political bias, and has suc- 
ceeded in producing a work of real utility for 
all parties. The portraits, which plentifully 
illustrate the volumes, are far superior, both as 
portraits and as works of art, to those which one 
has but too frequently to put up with; and 
the entire style of the work does credit alike to 
the author and to the publisher. 


Historic Notices, with Topographical and other 
Gleanings descriptive of the Borough and County 
Town of Flint. By Henry Taylor. (Elliot 
Stock.) Mr. Taylor is town clerk of Flint, 
and has long been known as a careful student 
of the local aunals. Historic Notices is @ 
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useful book, which is very creditable to him 
both for the information given and for the 
padding that is withheld. Too many local his- 
tory books are expanded beyond all reason by 

ip about local worthies, concerning whom 
information, if it be wanted, may be found in 
Men of the Time and the Peerages. We have 
little of this here, although recent times, as 
they ought, do occupy a fair share of the 
author’s attention. The mediaeval history of 
Flint does not begin early. Flint, indeed, can 
hardly be said to have had any existence as a 
separate entity until the time of Edward I., 
who built a strong castle there, the remains of 
which are still the pride of the inhabitants. 
From the day of Edward the Welsh fortress 
played an important part. Richard the Second 
was deposed here ; and it was at Flint, if we may 
trust Froissart, that Richard’s favourite grey- 
hound, called Mathe, forsook the fallen monarch 
and went to fawn upon his rival. This act 
of the dog was looked upon as a portent ; and 
Richard is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘It is a 
great good token to you, and an evil sygne to 
me... the grayhounde maketh you chere 
this day as Kynge of England.” Mr. Taylor 
has included in his book lists of borough and 
county members, high sheriffs, and justices 
of peace which will be found very useful to 
those who live in the neighbourhood. 


THE history of Bath is being built up by slow 
stages ; and the work of Mr. Charles E. Davis, 
the city architect, on The Bathes of Bathe’s 
Ayde in the Reign of Charles II. supplies another 
story in the building. Two years ago the 
Trustees of the British Museum purchased a 
curious view, dated 1675, of the king’s and 
queen’s bath, showing the houses on three 
sides of the baths and about 170 persons, some 
of whom are dipping themselves in the waters, 
while the others are engaged in viewing the 
scene, either from the open windows or from 
the surrounding terraces. Taking this view— 
an illustration of which forms the frontispiece 
to the volume—as his theme, Mr. Davis describes 
the formation of the baths as they existed at 
that date, the architectural peculiarities of the 
adjacent buildings, and the characters of their 
occupants. One of the gems of the ancient 
structure was the handsome balustrade, 
admirably shown in the illustration, which was 
erected by Sir Francis Stonor in 1624. This 
was unfortunately destroyed in the middle of 
the last century, and by succeeding changes 
little is now left of the baths of 1675. After 
analysing this drawing, Mr. Davis conducts an 
imaginary “person of quality ” from London to 
Bath, leads him to his lodgings in the city, and, 
after introducing him to his future associates 
and pointing out the amusements for his daily 
life, conducts him round the city walls. The 
city architect incidentally mentions that the 
contractors for the grandiloquent Granville 
monument on Lansdown Hill were never paid 
by the ostentatious peer who erected it. The 
Preface to this volume inspires us with hopes 
that the city records may some day be published. 
May that day be not long deferred ! 


Ovr opinions of Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s 
were so fully given on the appear- 
ance of the first two volumes of his Court Life 
Below Stairs (Hurst and Blackett) that we need 
do little more than chronicle the appearance of 
their successors, which bring the work down 
from 1760 to 1830. The success of the volumes 
which depicted the manners and customs of 
Court life under the rule of George I. and his 
son showed the eagerness of the popular 
appetite for scandal. As the second section of 
the author’s undertaking is of the same type as 
its predecessor, it will probably not fall short of 
it in popularity. 
WE have received the second edition of The 
History of the Ancient Parish of Leek, by John 





Sleigh (Bemrose). The patience and research 
of Mr. Sleigh in gathering together his 
memorials of this interesting locality in the 
Staffordshire moorlands, famous for its beer and 
its buttons as well as for its ancient history, 
were shown as much in the first as in this more 
sumptuous edition; but a word is deserved in 

raise of the care and variety of skill which 

ve been bestowed upon the production of this 
handsome quarto. It is printed in fine clear 
type upon the thickest of paper, and the chapters 
are headed with finely executed ornaments. 
Among the numerous lithographs which illus- 
trate the text the coats of arms may be specially 
mentioned. These are beautifully printed in 
colours and gorgeous with gold and silver. 
The facsimiles of the charters of Leek and of a 
brass in Cheddleton church are also excellent. 
Of the portraits of modern worthies with which 
the volume is adorned the best is the frontis- 
piece, a fine line-engraving by W. H. Mote 
after a portrait of Mr. John Dayenport by the 
late John Phillip. 


Durine the last week the Council of the 
Index Society has issued two more yolumes to 
its members. One of them is the Index of 
Obituary Notices for the Year 1881, and we are 
gratified in noticing that the volume increases 
in bulk every year. The noting of the deaths 
chronicled in the London papers is now estab- 
lished on a sure basis, but much still remains 
to be done with regard to obituaries in the chief 
ee journals. The other volume, Mr. 
Sdward Peacock’s Index to English-Speaking 
Students Graduated at Leyden University, will 
be heartily welcomed by the biographer and the 
genealogist. A cursory inspection of its pages 
has shown us that many distinguished natives 
of England and Scotland, especially those who 
were trained for medicine, found instruction at 
Leyden. ‘‘ British scholarship and British 
freedom,” says Mr. Peacock, ‘‘ owe much to the 
Netherlands.” Such a volume as this is an 
additional proof of the debt. 








NEW EDITIONS. 


THE season for new editions seems to anticipate 
by a short while the season for new books. 
A considerable pile of them now lies upon our 
table; and to the genuine lover of literature, 
who is interested in the growth of his library, 
they are by no means the least pleasant indica- 
tion that the publishing business is waking up 
from its summer’s lethargy. To begin with 
those that form parts of series. 


From Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 
come the penultimate volume (xi.) of their 
Parchment Library Shakspere, containing 
** Othello,” ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” and 
*‘Oymbeline;” and also the penultimate pair 
of volumes of their Riverside edition of Haw- 
thorne, being (ix.) The American Note- Books 
and (x.) The French and Italian Note-Books. 
These two series need no commendation from 
us. That which is of American birth is not the 
less handsome, and does credit to its English 
foster-father. Of the Shakspere, we will now 
content ourselves with saying that we think it 
a pity that the titles of the plays should have 
been curtailed in the lettering on the back, 
while given in full on the paper covering (which 
every dweller in dirty London will do well to 
preserve); and of the Hawthorne, that both 
the etched frontispieces seem to us more suc- 
cessful than some of their predecessors, though 
one of them has unluckily been too loosely 
bound into our copy. 


THE two volumes (ix. and x.) of the works of 
Samuel Richardson that Messrs. Sotheran have 
sent us are also a penultimate pair. They con- 





tain the first half of Sir Charles Grandison ; 
and, though the fine type of this edition tempted 
us to give a fresh reading to Clarissa Harlowe, 
we cannot promise that we shall go farther. 


Tue fourth volume of Prof. S. R. Gardiner’s 
History of England, which is published by 
Messrs. Longmans this month, covers the three 
years from 1621 to 1623, thus including the 
downfall of Bacon. From the Preface, which 
is longer than usual, the public may form some 
idea of the severe labour in the consultation of 
original sources which Mr. Gardiner has im- 

sed upon himself before he was satisfied with 

is revision of the original work. 


Messrs. ROUTLEDGE are the publishers in 
this country of the Riverside edition of Emer- 
son’s complete works. We have before com- 
mented upon the fact that this edition is issued 
here at little more than one-half the American 
price. The reason is now plain to us. The 
English issue, though called “ Riverside,” bears 
an English imprint, and has evidently been 
produced from plates that have suffered greatly 
in the process of stereotyping. The contrast is 
very instructive when compared with a specimen 
page of the American original that we happen to 
have before us. From the same publishers we 
have also received three new volumes in “ Mor- 
ley’s Universal Library”—Marlowe’s Faustus 
and Goethe's Faust, Chronicle of the Cid, and 
Rabelais. They are worth the money. 


Tue last addition to the charming series of 
American ‘Author's editions” which Mr. 
David Douglas, of Edinburgh, is publishing so 
briskly, contains The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table, in two shilling volumes. In a Pretace 
dated November 1882 Dr. Holmes reminds us 
that “it is nearly a quarter-of-a-century since 
these papers were written.” 


Messrs. CHATTO AND WINDUS send us two 
new editions in somewhet similar binding. 
The one is Miss OC. F. Gordon Cumming’s Jn 
the Hebrides, which seems to be written up to 
date; but we cannot praise the illustrations. 
The other is the perennial Robinson Crusoe, 
edited by John Major, with Cruikshank’s illus- 
trations. We observe that a large-paper copy 
of this edition is also to be obtained—at a large 
price; but most boys will be content with the 
cheaper one. 


Mr. Fawceri’s Manual of Political Economy 
(Macmillan) has arrived at a sixth edition in 
just ten years. A new chapter has been 
added, on ‘‘ State Socialism and the Nationalisa- 
tion of the Land,” which many will have 
already read elsewhere; and also an Index, 
compiled by the author’s wife. It ought further 
to be noted that the whole has been revised in 
the light of recent facts. As a text-book, 
therefore, it will continue to hold the high place 
that it deserves. 


WE have also received Vicissitudes of Families, 
by Sir Bernard Burke, in two volumes (Long- 
mans); A History of the Kuights of Malta, 
or the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
by Gen. Whitworth Porter (Longmans); 4 
Poet's Sketch-Book :Selections from the Prose 
Writings of Robert Buchanan (Chatto and 
Windus); Memoir of William and Robert 
Chambers, by Dr. W. Chambers, twelfth edition, 
with supplementary chapter (Chambers); A 
Glossary of Dialectal Place-Nomenclature, by 
R. ©. Hope (Simpkin, Marshall and Oo.) ; 
Burnham Beeches, by F. G. Heath, with eight 
full-page illustrations and a map, shilling 
edition, being the fourth (Office of ‘* Forestry ”) ; 
Story on the Conflict of Laws, eighth edition, by 
Melville M. Bigelow (Boston, U.S.: Little, 
Brown and Co.); A Primer of American 
Literature, by Charles F. Richardson, with 
twelve portraits, twenty-first thousand (Loston, 
U.S.: Houghton, Mifflin and Co.); &c., &c, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ir is proposed to produce “The Birds” of 
Aristophanes at St. Andrew’s Hall, Cambridge, 
in the last week of November. The music, by 
Mr. Hubert Parry, is nearly finished, the 
scenery is being painted by Mr. John O’Connor, 
and the dresses are being prepared by M. 
Barthe. 


THE intended title of Mr. Lewis Morris’s 
forthcoming volume of poems having been 
already used, it will be issued under that of 
Songs Unsung. 


Miss Brappon’s next issue of her “ Mistletoe 
Bough” will consist of one complete story, 
written by herself, and illustrated by Mr. Henry 
French. It will be entitled Under the Red 
Flag, and it will appear early in November. 


Messrs. IsBIsTER will publish immediately 
The Divine Order, and other Sermons and 
Addresses, by the late Thomas Jones, with an 
Introductory Note by Mr. Robert Browning. 
The poet was long a regular hearer of Mr. 
Jones during his ministry at Bedford Chapel ; 
and the Note gives a brief, but characteristic, 
exposition of the preacher’s powers and of 
those in especial that attracted Mr. Browning 
tohim. The volume will be welcomed by Mr, 
Jones’s many admirers—Melbourne and South 
Wales, as well as in London. 


Mr. BEHRAMJI M. MALABARI seems deter- 
mined to carry out his plan of having Prof. 
Max Miiller’s Lectures on The Origin and 
Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Religions 
of India, translated into all the languages of 
India. The first translation, into Guzerati, was 
published in i881; the second, the Marathi 
translation, has just appeared; and Mr. Mala- 
bari informs us that the Bengali and Sanskrit 
translations will now follow in quick succession. 
The Marathi translation is the work of Govind 
Wasudev Kanitkar, Pleader, High Court, Bom- 
bay; and it has been revised by the well-known 
Sanskrit scholar, Kashinath T. Telang, the 
translator of the Bhavagad-gitd. It is dedicated 
to Maharaja Sayajirao, Gaikwar of Baroda, the 
first among the Maratha princes in India ; and it 
has received the generous support of the 
Maharajas of Indor, Dhar, and Rutlam, the 
Chiefs of Sangli and Miraj, as well as of the 
Government of Bombay. Considering how few 
books there are in the modern languages of 
India that can be safely recommended to young 
students, these translations will prove par- 
ticularly useful as text-books for schools and 
colleges in India, combining, as they do, an 
excellent style with useful information. 


WE learn that Miss Linskill—whose Tales 
of the North Riding, Cleveden, and Christmas 
stories in Good Cheer were so well received—has 
just completed her first regular novel, of which 
the scene is laid on the Yorkshire coast and 
moors. The title is ‘‘ Between the Heather 
and the Northern Sea.” The story will appear 
in Good Words during 1884, with illustrations 
by Mr. George Reid, R.S.A., and Mr. 8S. Reid. 


THE November number of the National 
Review will have an article by the Marquis of 
Salisbury. 


In Tinsley’s Magazine for November will 
appear the first of a series of papers by Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald, entitled “Sentimental Jour- 
neys in London.” 


Messrs. J. AND R. MAXxwELt have in the 
press a social novel by a new writer. It is 
entitled Thy Name is Truth, and will be pub- 
lished almost immediately. 


THE announcements of Messrs. Bemrose and 
Sons include, besides a number of new editions, 
a memoir of George Birkbeck, the Pioneer of 
Popular Education, by Mr. J. G. Godard, with 
a portrait; Worthies, Families, and Celebrities of 





Barnsley, by Mr. Joseph Wilkinson ; the Official 
Report of the Church Congress that has been 
held at Reading during the first week of the 
present month; The Scientific Angler, by the late 
David Foster, with steel-engravings; Bride 
Picotée, by the author of The Ateliers du Lys ; 
Every-day Work in the Household: a Book tor 
Girls, by Catherine Moss; Highty-four Dinners 
and How to Cook Them, by Mrs. Warren ; and 
Aunt Judy’s Annual, edited by H. K. J. Gatty. 


Messrs. HopDER AND STOUGHTON announce 
a fourth edition of Prof. Drummond’s Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World, which has been 
reached within a few months. The success of 
the work is due to the novel manner in which 
the author has shown the connexion between 
the doctrines of Christianity and the laws of 
natural science. 


MEssrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON AND FERRIER, 
of Edinburgh, announce Gleanings from God’s 
Acre: a Collection of Epitaphs, by Mr. J. P. 
Briscoe ; and two new stories by Annie S. Swan, 
author of Aldersyde. 


TueE ‘*‘ Little Folks ” Annual for 1884 will be 
issued on October 25, under the title of Twelve 
Merry Little Folks, What they Did, and What 
they Didn’t. 


Mr. ELtacomse’s pretty little book, Shak- 
spere an Angler, has already run through its first 
edition, and is still enquired for. 

Mr. Haroxp LItTLEDALE, Vice-Principal of 
the High School, Baroda, is printing in London 
his edition of Goldsmith’s two comedies, for 
schools. Mr. Littledale has just been re- 
appointed for the fourth time examiner in 
English for the B.A. and lower examinations 
of the Bombay University. 


Mr. Quaritcn’s dinner-sale on October 5 at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern deserves mention if only 
for the curious fact that one of the prominent 
buyers was Gen. MacClurg, formerly a soldier 
of distinction in Sherman’s army (to the history 
of whose famous march he has recently made 
an important contribution), now a bookseller in 
Chicago. He was not, however, the only repre- 
sentative of the New World at Mr. Quaritch’s 
“Banquet of Books;” while the Southern 
hemisphere sent a worthy guest in the person 
of a clever young bookseller from Sydney. 


Messrs. TRUBNER AND Co. are the agents in 
this country for the new American magazine 
called Shakespeariana, which we have already 
announced. It will have four special depart- 
ments—(1) for the transactions of societies, (2) 
for the drama, (3) for notes and queries, and (4) 
for literary criticisms, particular attention being 
given to those of the Continent. The first 
number will be published on November 1. 


TuHE first number of a new illustrated religious 
paper, called the Christian Million, will be pub- 
lished on October 18. The price is to bea penny 
a-week, 

THE New Shakspere Society has had, at very 
short notice, to put its first meeting of its 
eleventh session a week earlier than had been 
intended. The meeting will be held on Friday, 
October 12 (the day this number of the ACADEMY 
appears in London), at 8 p.m., at University 
College. The paper will be on ‘‘ The Supremacy 
of Shakspere,” by Dr. Peter Bayne. Mr. Fur- 
nivall will take the chair; and visitors will be 
admitted. 

THE subject of Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson’s 
address before the Aristotelian Society on Mon- 
day evening next will be ‘“‘The Two Senses of 
Reality.” 

THE annual general meeting of the Education 
Society will take place on Monday, October 15, 
at 8 p.m., in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, when the president, Mr. James Ward, 
will deliver his address, 





EcoNoMICAL questions apart, the Orofters’ 
Commission has revealed not a little that sug- 
gests the common origin of the Scotch and Irish 
Celt. Who would not have said that these 
‘* good things,” which were really uttered by 
two witnesses at Golspie, in Sutherlandshire, 
last Saturday, came from the mouth of Paddy 
himself? ‘‘ The hill pasture is so poor, that the 
sheep are nearly turned into goats.” ... ‘* We 
have nothing to thatch our dwellings with. If 
it rains outside for three hours, it rains inside 
for six.” Or again, with reference to the un- 
willingness to enlist, ‘‘ Let the Duke take his 
sheep to defend his country.” 


WE have received the Report for 1883 of the 
American Dante Society, of which Mr. Lowell 
is president. The main work of the society has 
been to augment the collection of Dante 
literature now belonging to one of the 
members, which will ultimately be deposited in 
the Harvard College Library. The most im- 
portant acquisition during the past year is a 
MS. of the fifteenth century, described by 
Colomb de Batines in the Bibliographia Dantesca 
(ii. 105), with Latin annotations which appear 
to be in the same hand as those in the Codex 
Laurenziana. Next year it is intended to pub- 
lish some notes made by Longfellow, with a 
view to a possible new edition of his translation 
of the Divina Commedia. To the Report is 
appended a reprint of the valuable, but some- 
what inaccessible, Lives of Dante and Petrarch 
by Leonardo Aretino. 


WITH reference to the letter headed ‘‘ Choice 

Novelists’ English” in the AcaDEMY of Sep- 
tember 29, a correspondent writes :— 
‘*T think Miss Betham-Edwards mistaken in her 
use of ‘sheer,’ and fancy I can see how the 
mistake has arisen. The ‘strake’ (or streak) of 
planking or plating immediately below the bul- 
warks of a wooden or iron vessel is called the 
‘shear-strake,’ because it is ‘sheer,’ or r- 
pendicular, while the others are curved. iss 
Betham-Edwards may some day have heard a 
sailor-friend apply the word ‘shear’ to this part 
of a ship’s side, and hastily assumed that it was 
the name of the whole.” 

Miss BerHAM-EDWARDS writes :— 

‘*T apologise to Mr. Hamerton for having mis- 
quoted him, but I have the authority of Webster’s 
Dictionary for my use of the word: ‘ Sheer, », the 
longitudinal curve or bend of a ship’s deck or 
sides.’ ’’ 

Errata.—In the review of Mr. Whinfield’s 
Quatrains of Omar Khayydm in the ACADEMY 
of last week, p. 222, col. 1, l. 46, for ‘* verse,” 
read ‘*‘sense;” 1. 47, for ‘“‘remember,” read 
** number.” 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


M. Henrt Martin, the veteran historian, 
has been chosen Director of the Académie 
francaise for the coming quarter, with M. 
Cherbuliez, the novelist, as Chancellor. It is 
the duty of the Director to “ receive” any new 
member who may be elected during his term of 
office. 

Tue Académie des Inscriptions has fixed 
November 16 for the election of a member in 
the place of the lately decsased Arabic scholar, 
CO. F. Defrémery. Among the candidates men- 
tioned are the two Egyptologists, MM. Maspero 
and Revillout. 

Tue Rev. P. Pailloux will publish, about the 
end of the present year, with Messrs. Roger 
and Chernoviz, of Paris, an elaborate mono- 
graph on Solomon’s Temple, the result of many 
years of enquiry and investigation. The sub- 
scription price is 100 frs. 

M. L. Conquet will issue very shortly new 
editions of de Stendhal’s Za Chartreuse de 
Parme, illustrated with thirty-two etchings by 
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V. Foulquier, with a Preface by M. Sarcey ; 
and of M. Theuriet’s Sous Bois, with seventy- 
five oar gg toy by H. Giacomelli and a 
Preface by M. Jules Claretie. 


THE fourteenth volume has just appeared 
(Pedone-Lauriel) of the Archives de la Bastille, 
edited by M. Francois Ravaisson. It covers the 
yeers 1726 to 1737, and mainly deals with the 
suppression of Jansenism and the supervision of 
public morals, 


M. A. QuaNTIN has just published the tenth 
and final volume of his series of old descrip- 
tions of Paris. The collection includes Isaac 
de Bourges’ description of the monuments of 
Paris (seventeenth century); Antoine du 
Mont-Royal’s Glorieuses Antiquités de Paris 
(1678) ; ’Abbé de Marolles’ Paris : ou Descrip- 
tion succincte de cette grande Ville (1677) ; 
Michel de la Rochemaillet’s Thédtre de la Ville 
de Paris (sixteenth century); Thevet’s La 
grande et excellente Cité de Paris; Cholet’s Re- 
marques singuliéres de Faris (1614); Belle- 
forest’s L’ancienne et grande Cité de Paris (1572) ; 
descriptions of Paris by Munster (1552), du 
Pinet (1564), Braun (1572), Davitz (1619), 
Ranchin (1643), and Rocoles (1661); and 
Marano’s Lettre d’un Sicilien & un de ses Amis, 
contenant une Critique agréable de Paris 
(1694). 

M. Maurice Ro..rart, author of the famous 
Les Névroses, has published a new volume of 
poems, entitled Dans les Brandes. It is dedi- 
cated to the memory of George Sand. 


SomE fragments of marble, engraved with 
part of the epitaph of Sacerdos, Archbishop of 
Lyons in the reign of Childebert, have been 
found in the crypt of St-Nizien in that town. 
Sacerdos died in 553, 


THE last number of Polybiblion, in recording 
the death of the Comte de Chambord, prints the 
beginning of a bibliography of all the publica- 
tions of which he was the occasion. The first 
instalment stops at 1839, but covers sixteen 
pages. ; 

AN amusing misprint occurs in the current 
number of the Livre. Mr. Hollingshead’s new 
book appears as Foottights, which ia carefully 
explained to mean ‘‘ Pantalons 4 pieds.” 


THE current number of the Revue philoso- 
phique, which is edited by M. Ribot, contains 
reviews of the last four volumes in the series of 
“Philosophical Classics for English Readers,” 
and also notices of three English periodicals. 

M. ALBERT RivILLE contributes to the 
Revue politique et littéraire of October 6 an 
article on the Sikhs, suggested by Dr. E. 
Trumpp’s works on the subject. It is an 
excellent study in the history of religious 
development. 








OBITUARY. 
THe Right Rev. Augustus Short, the first 
Bishop of Adelaide, in Australia, who died 
at Eastbourne on October 5, was one of the 
great army of Devonshire worthies, having 
been born at Bidcham House, near Exeter, in 
1803. His father, Charles Short, of Emsworth, 
in Hampshire, was a bencher of the Middle 
Temple, and married, at Penzance, in August 
1790, Grace Millett, a co-heiress of Mr. Hum- 
phry Millett, of Enys, in St. Hilary. Thomas 
owler Short, a cousin of the Bishop of 
Adelaide, filled the see of St. Asaph for many 
years. Both of them were men of considerable 
theological learning, and representatives of that 
eld school of high-and-dry churchism which is 
dwindling daily. 

AMADEUS RoGET, Professor of Swiss History 
at the University of Geneva, died a few days 
ago at the age of fifty-eight. His family has 
been distinguished for two generations for 





the zeal with which they devoted them- 
selves to the history of their native land. 
His father, Francis Roget, held the Chair of 
History at Geneva; and his brother and 
fellow-labourer is now public librarian. The 
deceased scholar was more of a researcher 
than a writer, and spent his life in the over- 
hauling and copying of MSS. and documents. 
He brought to light many hitherto unknown, 
and recovered not a few which were sup- 
posed to have been lost. His published con- 
tributions to the history of Geneva are chiefly 
valuable for the mass of original and criticall 

edited materials on which they are founded. 
In his two volumes Lcs Suisses et Genéve, which 
embraces the period 1474-1536, he describes the 
struggle of the little republic against Savoy. 
His L’ Histoire du Peuple de Genéve depuis la 
Réformation jusqwa UEscalade, which had 
already extended to seven volumes, is left un- 
finished at his death. A volume nearly ready 
for the press is in the hands of his brother, who 
will probably complete the work. In 1867 
Prof. A. Roget published a valuable sketch of 
the relations of Church and State in Geneva in 
the time of Calvin. Among his minor studies 


may also be mentioned a contribution to | ¢ 


Rousseau-literature. He was honoured with 
a public funeral, which was attended by the 
members of the State Council, the deputies of 
the Great Council, the professors and students 
of the university, and the members of the 
* Institut.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


QUEEN CIRCE. 
I was a Chian sailor-lad, 
The gayest of them all, 
Till the day she made of me 
The dog before the hall. 
And I lie on the doorstep, 
And watch night and day, 
And man or beast that likes her not 
I scare them all away. 


We came to her castle, 
That summer’s day so fine, 
And there she set before us 
The meat and the wine ; 
Men of Crete and Samos, 
And the golden Cyclades— 
And she smiled and bade us rest our souls 
From perils of the seas. 


Oh! so tall and beautiful, 
In her flowing, purple gown! 

And in her hair a golden snake 
Was twisted for a crown; 

And her eyes like stars in the heaven, 
And her lips they were so red ; 

And I looked on her, and touched not 
The wine nor the bread. 


They laughed and they shouted 
As they drank of her wine ; 
She changed them all to oxen, 
To asses, and to swine ; 
She gave me the cup, 
And I drank, and knew no more ; 
And now I am the watch-dog 
That lies before the door. 


She passes in and out 
As I watch before the door ; 
And I listen, listen for the beat 
Of her sandals on the floor. 
My life long I’m enchanted, 
Her slave for to be; 
But, who would nct? O! who would not, 
For such a witch as she ? 


A. WERNER. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for October has an 
article which calls attention to “‘ A New Poet,” 
whose book, with the ill-sounding title Suspen- 
sions on the Dominant, has recently been 
privately printed. From the samples quoted, 








the anonymous poet has certainly a great gift 
of tunefulness, and much to say that is worth 
saying. It is to be hoped that he will drop 
his disguise and come out from his privacy. 
A pleasant paper—‘‘ From Tangier to Wazan ” 
—is meant as a corrective to the somewhat too 
enthusiastic description of Wazan given by Mr. 
Watson two years ago. A story, ‘‘The Baby’s 
Grandmother,” shows that Blackwood still has 
writers who keep up the reputation of the 
magazine for clever tales; it has a situation 
which is certainly novel, but awakens our 
doubts whether a family could be composed of 
such dissimilar elements. Ought not Mr. 
Galton to turn his mind to drawing out a 
**Novelists’ Handbook of Social Science,” 
tracing for their benefit the possibilities of 
heredity ? 


In Macmiilan’s, M. A. W. writes a sym- 
pathetic criticism on ‘‘A Swiss Peasant 
Novelist,” Albert Bitzius, known by the 
es of Jeremias Gotthelf, who is ranked 

igh as a chronicler of modern life, though 
defective in artistic beauty. An article on 
‘*Genius,” by B. H., is a rambling farrago of 
uotations, leading to no result—a form of 
literary composition which magazine-writing 
tends to encourage. 


THE Bibliographer for this month is as in- 
teresting as usual. Mr. Axon begins a bio- 
graphical sketch of Sir Richard Phillips, who 
distinguished himself as a publieher by declining 
the MS. of Waverley, and who issued a work 
for George IV. on the Herculanensian papyri— 
a subject to the knowledge of which a contribu- 
tion may, we believe, be looked for from Oxford 
shortly. Mr. Solly, whose papers in this maga- 
zine never fail to instruct and to amuse, writes 
on Phanuel Bacon, D.D., an Oxford wit of the 
Georgian era, whose name is but little remem- 
bered even in the university which he adorned. 
An article on the Conjuror’s Magazine (1791-93) 
shows that the belief in astrology was by no 
means wholly dead in the days of our grand- 
fathers. 


THE new number of Prof. Wiilcker’s Anglia 
contains an article which will interest all 
English Biblical students. It is by Mr. James 
Loring Cheney, in English, and investigates the 
sources of Tindale’s englishing of the New 
Testament, 1525. Tindale was stated by con- 
temporaries, and by historians of literature like 
Hallam, to have used largely Luther’s version, 
and done little more than translate that. Mr. 
Cheney has therefore taken certain chapters 
out of Tindale’s complete Testament of 1526, 
and compared 915 passages from them with 
Luther, with Erasmus’s Greek text and his Latin 
text, with the Vulgate, and with Wyclif; and 
the conclusion is that, out of these 915 passages, 
327 agree with Erasmus alone, while only 173 
agree with Luther alone, and but 16 with 
Wyclif alone. Otherwise, 679 agree with 
Erasmus, 446 with Luther, 141 with Wyclif, 
and 160 with the Vulgate. Thus, Tindale’s 
version shows the influence of Erasmus (both 
his Latin and Greek texts) far moro than of 
Luther; while its debt to the Vulgate and 
to Wyclif is quite inconsiderable. ‘‘ Tindale’s 
Testament was substantially an independent 
translation from the original,’ as he said it was ; 
and ‘‘the Revised Version of 1881 returns in 
several cases to the translation made by Tindale, 
but altered by later revisions.” 


THE number of the China Review for May and 
June, though not containing so much of general 
interest as many of its predecessors, has yet 
several articles of value, more especially those 
by Mr. Parker on the plants of Sze-ch’uen and 
on the rapids of the Upper Yang-tsze. With 
the ever ready assistance of Dr. Hance, Mr. 
Parker has been able to identify a considerable 
number of his specimens, and has thus added 
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considerably to our knowledge of the flora of 
Sze-ch’uen. His translation of Admiral Ho’s 
notes on the Yang-tsze rapids will be in- 
valuable to future navigators of those troubled 
waters. An article on ‘‘ The Canton Prisons” 
should be read by all who wish to know how 
Chinese penal law is administered. No more 
dreadful account has appeared anywhere since 
Wingrove Cook’s description of the same dens, 
and, unfortunately, it has all the appearance of 
truthful accuracy. Mr. Kleinwachter, in an 
article on the origin of the Arabic numerals, 
attempts to prove with considerable ingenuity 
that they are derived from Chinese, and not 
from Indian, sources. He at least makes out 
a case worthy of further enquiry, The rest of 
the number consists of continuations of former 
articles, of notices of new books, and of notes 
and queries. 








M. RENAN ON TURGENEV. 


THE following is the address delivered in Paris 
last week by M. Renan on the occasion of the 
removal of Turgenev’s remains to Russia :— 


‘Nous ne laisserons point partir sans un adieu le 
cercueil qui va rendre i sa patrie l’héte de génie 
qu’il nous a été donné, pendant de longues années, 
de connaitre et d’aimer. Un maitre en l’art de 
juger les choses de l’esprit vous dira le secret de 
ces ceuvres exquises, qui ont charmé notre siécle. 
Tourgueneff fut un écrivain éminent; ce fut sur- 
tout un grand homme. Je ne vous parlerai que de 
son dime, telle qu’elle m’est apparue dans la douce 
retraite que lui avait ménagée parmi nous une 
illustre amitié. 

“*Tourgueneff recut du décret mystérieux qui 
fait les vocations humaines le don noble par excel- 
lence: il naquit essentiellement impersonnel. Sa 
conscience ne fut pas celle d’un individu plus ou 
moins bien doué par la nature: ce fut, en quelque 
sorte, la conscience d’un peuple. Avant de naitre, 
il avait vécu des milliers d’années; des suites 
infinies de réves se concentraient au fond de son 
ceur. Aucun homme n’a été a ee point l’incarna- 
tion d’une race entitre. Un monde vivait en lui, 
parlait par sa bouche; des générations d’ancétres 
perdus dans le sommeil des siécles, sans parole, 
arrivaient par lui 4 la vie et i la voix. 

“Le génie silencieux des masses collectives est 
la source de toutes les grandes choses. Mais la 
masse n’a pas devoix. Elle ne sait que sentir et 
bégayer. [1 lui faut un interpréte, un prophéte 
qui parle pour elle. Qui sera ce prophéte? Qui 
dira ces souffrances, niées par ceux qui ont intéret 
i ne pas les voir, ces secrétes aspirations, qui 
dérangent l’optimisme béat des satisfaits? > 
grand homme, messieurs, quand il est en méme 
temps homme de génie et homme de cur. Voila 
= le grand homme est le moins libre des 

ommes. II ne fait pas, il ne dit pas ce qu’il veut. 
Un Dieu parle en lui; dix siécles de douleur et 
d’espérance l’obsédent et le commandent. Parfois 
il lui arrive, comme au Voyant des antiques récits 
de la Bible, qu’appelé pour maudire il bénit; selon 
Vesprit qui soufile, sa langue ne lui ob¢it pas. 

“*C’est Phonneur de cette grande race slave, 
dont l’apparition sur l’avant-scéne du monde est 
le phénoméne le plus inattendu de notre siécle, de 
s’étre tout d’abord exprimée par un maitre aussi 
accompli. Jamais les mystéres d’une conscience 
obscure et encore contradictoire ne furent révélés 
avec une aussi merveilleuse sagacité. C’est que 
Tourgueneft i la fois sentait et se regardait sentir; 
il était peuple et il était d’élite. Il était touché 
comme une femme et impassible comme uni ana- 
tomiste, désabus¢ comme un philosophe et tendre 
comme un enfant. Heureuse la race qui, a ses 
débuts dans la vie réfléchie, a pu étre représentée 
par de telles images, naives autant que savantes, 
réelles et mystiques en méme temps! Quand 
Vavenir aura donné la mesure des surprises que 
nous réserve cet ¢tonnant génie slave, avec sa foi 
fougueuse, sa profondeur d’intuition, sa notion 
particuliére de la vie et de la mort, son besoin de 
martyre, sa soif d’idéal, les peintures de Tourgue- 
neff seront des documents sans prix, quelque chose 
comme serait (si on pouvait l’avoir) le portrait de 
tel homme de génie dans son enfance. Ce rdle 
d’interpréte d’une des grandes familles de ’huma- 





nité, Tourgueneff en voyait la périlleuse gravité. 
Tl sentait qu’il avait charge d’dmes, et, comme il 
était honnéte homme, il pesait chacune de ses 
paroles; il tremblait pour ce qu’il disait et ce qu’il 
ne disait pas. 
‘“‘Sa mission fut ainsi toute pacificatrice. It 
était comme le Dieu du Livre de Job, qui ‘ fait la 
aix sur les hauteurs.’ Ce qui ailleurs produisait le 
, aver devenait chez lui principe d’harmonie. 
Dans sa large poitrine, les contradictoires s’em- 
brassaient; l’anathéme et la haine étaient désarmés 
par les magiques enchantements de son art. 


‘*Voild pourquoi il est la gloire commune. 


d’écoles entre lesquelles existent tant de dissenti- 
ments. Cette grande race, divisée parce qu’elle est 
grande, retrouve en lui son unité. Fréres ennemis, 
que sépare une diverse facon de concevoir l’idéal, 
venez tous 4 sa tombe; tous vous avez droit de 
V’aimer, car il vous appartenait 4 tous, il vous 
tenait tous dans son sein. Admirable privilége du 
génie! Les cédtés répulsifs des choses n’existent 

as pour lui. En lui tout se réconcilie: les partis 
es plus opposés se réunissent pour le louer et 
l’admirer. Dans la région ou il nous transporte, 
les mots dont s’irrite le vulgaire perdent leur venin. 
Le génie fait en un jour ce que font les siécles. Il 
crée une atmosphére de paix supérieure ou ceux 
qui furent des adversaires se trouvent en définitive 
avoir été collaborateurs; il ouvre l’ére de la grande 
amnistie, ou ceux qui se sont combattus dans 
Varéne du progrés dorment céte 4 céte en se 
donnant la main. 

“« Au-dessus de la race, en effet, il y a ’humanité, 
ou, si l’on veut, la raison. Tourgueneff fut d’une 
race par sa maniére de sentir et de peindre; il 
appartient 4 l’humanité tout entiére par une haute 
philosophie, envisageant d’un ceil ferme les condi- 
tions de l’existence humaine et cherchant sans 
parti pris 4 savoir la réalité. Cette philosophie 
aboutissait chez lui 4 la douceur, i la joie de vivre, 
a la pitié pour les créatures, pour les victimes sur- 
tout. Cette pauvre humanité, souvent aveugle 
assurément, mais si souvent aussi trahie par ses 
chefs, il l’aimait ardemment. Il applaudissait a 
son effort spontané vers le bien et le vrai. Il ne 
gourmandait pas ses illusions; il ne lui en voulait 
pas de se plaindre. La politique de fer qui raille 
ceux qui souffrent n’était pas la sienne. Aucune 
déception ne l’arrétait. Comme l’univers, il eit 
recommencé mille fois ?ceuvre manquée; il savait 
que la justice peut attendre; on finira toujours 
par y revenir. I] avait vraiment les paroles de la 
vie éternelle, les paroles de paix, de justice, d’amour 
et de liberté. 

‘* Adieu donc, grand et cher ami. Ce qui va 
s’éloigner de nous n’est Jque ta cendre. Ce qu’il y 
eut d’immortel en toi, ton image spirituelle, nous 
restera. Puisse ton cercueil étre, pour ceux qui 
viendront le baiser, un gage d’union en une méme 
foi au progrés libéral! Et quand tu reposeras dans 
la terre de ta patrie, puissent tous ceux qui 
salueront ta tombe avoir un souvenir sympathique 
pour la terre lointaine ou tu trouvas tant de cceurs 
qui surent te comprendre et t’aimer!”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘* EDGAR POE AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS.” 
London: Oct, 4, 1883, 

Under the above heading Temple Bar Magazine 
for August printed a severe attack upon my 
integrity. Absence from all sources of reference, 
and correspondence with the publishers, have 
delayed my repudiation of the charges begs 
against me. The anonymous author of the libel 
is sheltered under the imprint of Messrs. Bentley 
and Son, who have refused my appeal for suitable 
amends—viz., a reply in the magazine which 
contained the attack. To seek legal redress 
would be to incur costly and still more deferred 
reparation. I appeal, therefore, directly to 
that public with which I have had a literary 
connexion of more than twenty years. 

In the first place, it may be permitted me to 
demand what possible interest, beyond the 
promptings of a desire for justice, I could have 
in striving to vindicate the memory of a long 
deceased foreign author, whose friends and foes 
were alike unknown tome? I sought merely 
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to place before the world a more faithful portrait 
of the dead man than that extant, and my 
efforts have been successful. Indeed, the raison 
@étre of the present article is that I have suc- 
ceeded in propounding my work “ as a triamph- 
ant and lasting vindication of a maligned 
and suffering man,” added to ‘the extra- 
ordinary complacency, to employ no harsher 
term, with which Mr. Ingram’s reviewers have 
suffered his claim to pass unchallenged, or even 
acknowledged and guaranteed it.” It is true 
that my reviewers have accepted my vindication 
of Poe, and that the reading public of two con- 
tinents have endorsed their verdict. I accept 
their decision not so much as a compliment to 
my powers as a concession to the demands of 
justice. Who is this anonymous author, then, 
that he or she should strive to reverse this judg- 
ment? And what evidence has he or she to 
proffer against me after these many years of 
silence ? 

It will not be necessary for me to deal singly 
with the whole contents of the attack. I will 
not waste time over the unmanly sneers, not 
only at myself, but at a lady recently deceased, 
nor will I do more than allude to the absurd 
blunders of my assailant. I content myself here 
with exposing the falseness of some of the 
more direct accusations. 

1. My Life of Poe is asserted to have been 
uncalled for, as ‘‘ Mr. Gill, an American, has 
practically anticipated Mr. Ingram on all essen- 
tial points.” Anyone acquainted with literary 
matters knows that the reverse is the case; 
that Mr. Gill’s book is so gross a plagiarism of 
my labours that it cannot be published in this 
country. In courtesy to Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus I consented to let them sell the few 
copies bearing their London imprint, as this was 
the only dividend they were able to obtain from 
the bankrupt estate of Mr. Gill. 

2. To prejudice readers against me, I am 
accused of falling with violence on all my pre- 
decessors, friendly or hostile, who have written 
about Poe. And this by a person pretending 
to have read my life of the poet! I demand 
proofs of this baseless assertion. 

3. It is asserted that I cannot understand, 
and have not read, Baudelaire upon Poe. 
This charge of having written about what I am 
ignorant of I can refer to my French critics; 
even so recently as last year M. Hennequin 
(whose capacity to judge can hardly be ques- 
tioned) noticed most tavourably my remarks 
on Baudelaire’s Essays, and cited them in his 
Vie d’ Edgar Poe. 

4. The writer alleges that Griswold’s charges 
against Poe are not worse than mine against 
Griswold, and that mine are based upon mere 
assertion. The most careless reader of my 
work will see that I have produced unim- 
peachable affidavits and other documentary 
evidence of continual falsehood and direct 
fabrications on Griswold’s part. This first 
slanderer of Poe bore too unsavoury a character 
for public examination, but those interested in 
the subject may be referred to his own account 
(in the British Museum) why he repudiated 
his second wife. Thackeray, having proved him 
a liar, told him so publicly, and would not 
touch his proffered hand; while Dickens con- 
victed him of fraud, and made his employers 
pay for it. 

5. By taking short extracts from different 
letters, and making them appear to refer to Mrs. 
Whitman, the writer, besides misrepresenting 
my words, tries to blacken Poe’s character. 

6. Nowhere have I depicted Poe, as alleged, 
as ‘‘a suffering saint.” So impartially have 
I described his failings, as well as his virtues, 
that some of my reviewers called me to account 
for not having thrown a veil over the errors 
thus candidly exposed. I have striven to tell 
the truth about this ‘“‘unhappy creature,” 
this “‘ miserable idol of Mr. Ingram’s wor- 





ship,” of whom my critic does not scruple 
adducing a single iota of evidence in their 
support. 

to invent and retail new calumnies without 

7. By garbled and grossly misrepresented 
sentences, it is attempted to be proved that 
I affirmed in 1830 what I denied in 1874 
(vide p. 535, para. 2). I am never ashamed to 
change my opinions for others more matured, 
but there is not a shadow of evidence in the 
instance referred to as a sample of my muta- 
pw ; no distortion of my words can prove the 
charge. 

8. P. 536, ll, 18-30, clearly accuses me 
of ‘malicious “. ” with respect to 
disputes between Poe and Burton. Griswold 
inserted a letter the authenticity of which I 
had every reason to doubt, and which I did not, 
therefore, republish; but, as it in no wa 
referred to the same period of time as the letter 
I printed (asa mere cursory inspection will show 
anyone), the suppressio veri was not mine, as is 
insinuated. 

9. As an instance of misquoting from my 
work, let me refer to p. 535, para. 2, wherein 
it is stated that ‘‘ Mr. Ingram gravely prints 
an astounding tissue of absurdities,” accord- 
ing to which Poe, when visiting France, “‘ had 
various successful love affairs,” one of which 
resulted inaduel. Will it be believed that the 
only basis for this assertion is Poe’s story that 
‘*he was drawn into a quarrel about a lady,” 
and, in a fight which ensued, was wounded! 
‘*Only that, and nothing more!” Not a word 
to intimate one, much less ‘‘ various, love 
affairs,” Joun H. IncRam. 








THE IRON AGE IN GREECE. 
London : Oct. 1, 1883. 

Mr. Sayce appeals to the results of recent 
excavation to prove his assertion that iron was 
only just introduced into Greece in or about 
the year 540 B.c. He does not say to what 
results he refers; but it is hard to see that they 
can afford any positive conclusion at all. The 
period from the ninth to the sixth century hardly 
furnishes remains enough for a solid base of 
argument, especially as Mr. Sayce has to prove 
a universal negative in the face of tradition. 
Besides, iron has a way of rusting past all 
recognition, or even out of existence altogether, 
so that its absence from excavations would 
prove nothing. Mr. Sayce says that no objects 
of iron have been discovered on Greek soil 
earlier than the sixth century ; can he name any 
so early as that ? 

Mr. Sayce says that the so-called bones of 
Orestes, which were found at Sparta, were fossil 
bones—like those which Brown of Calaveras 
‘discovered in a tunnel on the tenement of 
Jones.” But is it usual for fossil bones to be 
found in a coffin which exactly fits them, as was 
the case at Tegea? (Herod. i. 68: elder vexpoy 
uhnet Ioov éévra tH cop@). Mr. Sayce is bound 
to uphold the story in its entirety, for, if any 
details are to be put out of court, the first to go 
must besuch a mere accessory as the particular 
frame of mind in which the Spartan looked into 
the blacksmith’s shop. Yet it is on this flimsy 
— that all Mr. Sayce’s argument hangs. 

r. Lang and Mr. Morice have well shown 
that, if such a gigantic economical revolution 
as Mr. Sayce supposes passed over Greece 
about 540 B.c., the Greeks themselves had lost 
all tradition of it some thirty or forty years 
later. But to suppose that Herodotus, who 
is very fond of noting national peculiarities in 
the use of metal, and mentions the Massagetae 
as not possessing iron (i. 125), could have been 
ignorant of the recent introduction of it into 
Greece, or, if he knew it, that he should riot have 
expressly alluded to it, passes all bounds of 
possibility. The fact is that, in speaking of 
early history, he repeatedly alludes to iron as a 
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metal in ordinary use among the Greeks and 
their neighbours. It is sufficient to mention 
the iron chains which the Athenians dedicated 
as a memorial of their victory over the Boeotians 
about 510 3.0. (v.77); the mass of iron which 
the Phocaeans sank on leaving their city 
(i. 165); the dream of Croesus, that his son 
was to be slain with a point of iron, before 
546 B.C. (i. 34); the iron obelisks which 
Bhodopis, the contemporary of Sappho, dedicated 
in Delphi, probably about 570 B.c. (ii. 135). 

But we are not left to mere inference. In 
Herod. i. 25 we are told that Alyattes, the 
father of Croesus, having escaped a sickness, 
dedicated in Delphi ‘‘a great silver bowl and 
a bowl-stand of soldered iron [déroxpyrnpltioy 
aiShpeov KodAAnrév] worthy of admiration among 
all the dedicated things in Delphi, the work 
Chian, who alone of all 
men discovered the soldering of iron.” Now 
the Chronicle of Eusebius places Glaucus 
of Chios in or about the year 690 3B.0., and 
this date has, I think, been generally accepted. 
But, whether it be correct or not, the evidence 
of Herodotus abundantly proves that the 
working of iron was known in Chios—the 
traditional home, by-the-way, of Homeric 
poetry—before 561 B.c., the year in which 
Alyattesdied. And it proves a good deal more ; 
for it is quite clear that Herodotus would not 
have been so particular as to the right attribu- 
tion of the discovery of soldering iron if iron 
itself had been discovered just at the same 
time. In order that a mere secondary improve- 
ment, of little importance except for artistic 
purposes, should make its inventor famous, it is 
necessary that a fundamental discovery which 
entirely altered Greek poe og fe ng to remain 
unclaimed, have been made before the begin- 
nings of tradition—in fact, as Aeschylus puts it, 
by Prometheus. 

Finally, it may be added that in the few 
extant fragments of poets of the seventh century 
B.C. we find two allusions to iron ; one in Sappho 
(fr. 119, Bergk) and one in Alkman (fr. 35). 
The latter of these, according to the best 
attainable testimony, died before 600 B.c. Both 
passages speak of iron as the ordinary material 
of cutting tools; just, in fact, as we speak of 
steel and Homer of bronze. Until Mr. Sayce 
has disproved the authenticity of these frag- 
ments—on which I would not lay much 
stress—they afford prima facie evidence that 
iron was in common use in Sparta, as well as 
in Lesbos, before the middle of the seventh 
century B.C. WALTER Lear. 





1 Marloes Road, W.: Oct. 6, 1883. 


As I hope to write elsewhere on the early use 
of iron in Greece, I will not encroach on the 
space of the ACADEMY; but when Prof. Sayce 
lays stress on the absence of iron in excavations 
of early Greek graves and sites, he may be 
reminded that ‘‘the burial phenomena of the 
Iron-age Paganism of Celtic Scotland cannot 
be illustrated from its own remains. The 
archaeology of Scotland is absolutely destitute 
of recorded data for this purpose.” So writes 
Mr. Anderson. But does he infer that Pagan 
Celtic Scotland had no iron because no iron has 
been found in excavations of graves? Notatall 
He writes: ‘‘ The uninstructed excavators have 
some respect for stone or bronze, but old iron 
is shovelled into oblivion without the slightest 
hesitation.” And, till lately, even instructed 
excavators have not been much more careful of 
old iron. By-the-way, Pausanias anticipated 
(iii. 3) Prof. Sayce’s inference from the story in 
Herodotus about the Tegean blacksmith. 
But “ the old Periégétes,” as Ouida affection- 
ately calls Pausanias, spoils his case by his 
forgetfalness of the Homeric text. Perhaps we 
ought to infer that ‘‘our Homer” did not exist 


at the date of Pausanias, A. LANG. 
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ROBIN HOOD. 
Settrington Rectory, York: Oct. 8, 1883. 

Miss Peacock’s suggestion that Robin Hood is 
the last survival of some degraded deity must, 
I think, commend itself to students of myth- 
ology. 

Is he not, like William of Cloudesley and 
William Tell, a faint Western echo of the solar 
heroes of Aryan mythology ? William Tell has 
been conclusively identified with William of 
Cloudesley, whose very name goes far to estab- 
lish his relation to the Nibelungs, the heroes of 
Cloudland ; and it is no less difficult to separate 
William of Cloudesley from Robin Hood. 

Hence, we may affirm, almost in the words of 
Prof. Max Miiller, that Robin Hood, like 
‘* William Tell, the good archer, is the last re- 
flection of the Sun-God, whether we call him 
Indra, or Apollo, or Ulysses.” 

Like other solar heroes, he has his faint re- 
flection in Little John, who stands to him in the 
same relation as Patrocles to Achilles, Tele- 
machus to Ulysses, Gunnar to Sigurd, or 
Lancelot to Arthur. 

Maid Marian will therefore be the dawn 
maiden, to be identified with Briseis, Brynhild, 
and Guinevere. Friar Tuck is one of the trium- 
virate who appear also in the Cloudesley and 
Tell legends, and may possibly be represented 
in the Southern version of the legend by Panta- 
loon, Columbine being the dawn maiden and 
Harlequin the solar hero. 

As tor the name of Robin Hood, which Mr. 
Bradley endeavours to explain, I would venture 
to conjecture that we may find him in the 
Hotherus of Saxo Grammaticus, who of course 
is the blind archer Hidr, who, in the Kdda, 
slays his brother Balder. Hédr means the 
‘* warrior.” In the later version Hagen, who is 
undoubtedly Odin, has been confounded with 
Hiédr ; while in the English legend Robin Hood 
and Little John, if they are to be identified with 
Balder and Hiédr, the brother archers of the 
Teutonic sun-myth, seem to some extent to 
have changed places. 

The fact that the Robin Hood ballads are 
localised only in those parts of England in which 
there was a Scandinavian element is in itself 
significant as to the channel through which the 
legend reached our shores. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 








THE WORD “ FuUBS.” 
St. Mary Church, Devon: Oct. 9, 1883. 


This word occurs twice in the works of 
Nicholas Breton: 


‘*. ..Isaw a fat queane with a double chin, set 
betwixt a couple of leering companions, at the 
least crafty knaues: where laying mine eare a 
little to the wall, I heard all their chat, which was 
as I will tell you: Cousen quoth one of them (to 
this Fubs) by this drinke . . . this money was well 
got.”—Wonders Worth the Hearing, 1602 (Works, 
ed. Grosart, vol. ii., g, p. 11, col. 2, 1. 11). 

“*Mistris Fubs, if you were but a little faire, I 
see you would bee mighty proud: and had you but 
the wit of a Goose, you would surely hiss at the 
Gander. ... It is not your holiday face put on 
after the ill fauoured fashion, can make your half 
nose but vgly in a true light, and but that you are 
exceedingly beholding to the Tayler, you might 
be set vp for the signe of the Sea crabbe.’’—A 
Poste With a Packet of Mad Letters, 1603-37 (Works, 
ed. Grosart, vol. ii., h, p. 11, 1. 21). 

G. H. Ware. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Oct. 15, 7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: Presidential 
Address; “The Two Senses of Reality,” by Mr. 
Shadworth H. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘‘The Bones of the 
Human ty II., by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. ducation: Presidential Address, by 
Mr. James Ward. 

THURSDAY, Oct. 18,5 p.m. Hellenic Society. 

FRIDAY, Oct. 19,8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘The Bones 
of the Human Body,” III., by Prof. J. Marshall. 





SCIENCE. 
PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Italograeca. By Dr. G. A. Saalfeld. II. Heft. 
(Hannover.) This isthe second of a promised 
series of papers on the influence of Greece on 
early Rome, a subject to which much has lately 
been contributed by H. Jordan, O. Weise, and 
others—not least by Dr. Saalfeld himself. It 
sketches in a very acceptable way Greek 
influence on Roman shipping, trade, and 
coinage, especially as shown by language, and 
deserves no less praise than the first series has 

ained in Germany. The chapter on the coinage 
is especially welcome. There is, indeed, little 
visible originality, some deficiencies, and, here 
and there, errors. Thus the author speaks (p. 15) 
of “the Graeco-Italic period.” In discussing 
classis (p. 29 jf.) Jordan and Bezzenberger’s 
reference (Hermes, 16.58) to the root of xaniév 
(a heap) is as worthy of mention as the common 
explanations given. The early Roman treaties 
with Carthage are barely alluded to (pp. 28, 50) 
—perhaps one may, in passing, refer to Unger’s 
recent argument (Rh. Mus. 37.2) that there 
were four, in 406, 411, 448, and 475. The coin 
cistophorus (p. 76) is said to equal “4 drachms 
or denarii;” it should be “3 denarii or Attic 
(heavy) drachms.” It might well have not 
been mentioned ; it did not exist before 621, was 
of Roman origin, and was never called ordépopos 
in Greek (see Mommsen, Rémisches Miinzwesen, 
48 ; Marquardt, Alterthiimer, 3.27). I may add 
that Prof. Tyrrell on Cic. Att. 2.6.2 (letter 33, 

. 149 of his ed.) confuses it with the light 
Bhodian drachm, one-fourth of its value. 
Again, Dr. Saalfeld says nothing of the Cam- 
panian coinage on the Phocaean system, 
which was current in early Rome like the 
Aeginetan in Athens before Solon, and from 
which the first victoriatus was probably derived. 
But such slips are really few, and fairly full 
references make up for omissions, though it is 
strange to find Vanitek called an authority. It 
is to be hoped that Dr. Saalfeld will soon pub- 
lish more of these papers. 


D. Griechische Einflusz auf Erziehung in Rom. 
By Dr. Saalfeld. (Teubner.) In this pamphlet 
—a Separat-ausdruck, I believe, of two papers 
which lately appeared in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher 
Jiir Pidagogik—Dr. Saalfeld points out clearly 
and usefully how Greek ideas modified education 
in Rome under both Republic and Empire; for 
example, pp. 10, 11 contain an explanation of 
the abacus. A number of illustrative words are 
added. With respect to the quotations from the 
early comedy, it must be remembered that the 
vocabulary of Plautus was not the ordinary 
vocabulary of his auditors ; the Greek words he 
at times so freely uses cannot all have been 
current. Dr. Saalfeld, though aware of this, 
sometimes overlooks it, both in this pamphlet 
and in Jtalograeca. 


Plauti Menaechmi. Edidit Ioh. Vahlen. (F. 
Vahlen.) The words on the title-page of this 
book, in usum lectionum suarum, fairly describe 
it. The text is that of the MSS., with a very 
few emendations which the author thinks quite 
certain. Foot-notes give the readings of BC D 
and the Ambrosian palimpsest (A), quotations 
from grammarians, and some “ probable ” con- 
jectures, among which are those made metri 
causa. The whole hardly corresponds to the 
present state of Plautine criticism. The ques- 
tions, ¢.g., of the hiatus (cf. 85, 389=395 RB), the 
‘* paragogic d,”’ the metres of the cantica, are 
untouched. The theory of retractationes, which 
has lately come into prominence, and been 
applied to this play by Gotz, Sonnenburg, and 
Ribbeck, is simply alluded to in the Preface as 
unproved. The readings of A are taken from 
Ritschl’s edition, and, I think, differ in two or 
three places from the results of later enquirers. 
The text as it stands is not always good—e.g., 





in 843=854 R, the reading adopted gui cluet 
Cygno patre obviously does not scan, while Cygno 
is in Plautus impossible (Ritschl, Opusc. 2.478. 
481), The case is worse because Cucino, which 
is at once the proper form and restores the 
metre, has left traces of itself in the MSS. of 
Priscian, from whom the whole half-line comes. 
The edition has a certain interest as showing 
what emendations an ultra-conservative criti- 
cism considers certain, and what not. Dr. 
Vahlen withdraws three of his own conjectures 
(in 496, 734, 821 RB). In 928=935 RB he keeps 
the MSS. Nestor, which other editors change. 
But, otherwise, the book seems of little use to 
the student who has Brix’s third edition. 


Plauti Comoediae. Recensuit J. L. Ussing. 
Vol. IV. 2. Pseudolum et Poenulum continens. 
(Copenhagen.) Classical scholars will be familiar 
with the verdict which students of Plautus, 
from Ritschl onwards, have unanimously 
passed on M. Ussing’s work; and we can do 
little more than regret that this volume 
resembles its predecessors. The one remark- 
able passage in the plays now edited, the 
Carthaginian in the Poenulus, seems meagrely 
treated. Dr. Neubauer’s explanation, for 
example, is unnoticed. M. Ussing thinks the 
lines interpolated, asserting that ‘‘in the time 
of Plautus few Romans could have written, 
fewer followed, the piece, while none would 
have found anything witty in the device of 
making a Carthaginian speak his own tongue.” 
The notes on the Poenulus may, however, 
pees be found useful, for though much has 

een written on the play—the last contribu- 
tion being a paper by Prof. Gotz suggesting 
a transposition of two scenes to make the plot 
intelligible—still M. Ussing’s is the only recent 
commentary of any sort. 


Die Weltsprache. By A. Volk and RB. Fuchs. 
(Berlin.) A universal language may be desir- 
able; but an attempt at one which admits only 
twenty-one sounds (turning, e.g., h into g), calls 
th‘ an orthographic variation of t’, and picks out 
an eclectic accidence and syntax from all the 
languages of Europe can hardly, if serious, be 
called very sane. 

Remarks on a Comparative Study of the Greek 
Accent. By M. Bloomfield. (Baltimore: Re- 
printed from the ‘‘ American Journal of Phil- 
ology,’ No. 13; London: Triibner.) After 
distinguishing the accent of the word, of the 
sentence, and of the syllable, and criticis- 
ing various theories of Greek accentuation—in 
particular those of Benloew, Misteli, and 
Hadley—Prof. Bloomfield shows that the rule 
“accent as far back as possible” is to be ex- 
plained, not by aay Italo-Greek system, but, 
as Jacob Wackernagel has recently suggested, 
by what seems to have been a feature of the 
Indo-European accent of the verb. In Sanskrit, 
the verb in certain cases becomes encltic. In 
Greek the whole finite verb is similarly treated, 
but the restriction of the accent to the last three 
syllables prevents enclisis, except in ¢nuf and 
eiul, which alone have a tense throughout 
capable of it. In fact, there seems to be here a 
case of sentence-accent, This theory, though 
not without its objections, is probably the best yet 

ut forward, and is in some points strengthened 
+ Prof. Bloomfield. Indeed, his article is full 
of valuable remarks on the minutiae of Greek 
accentuation. It would be impertinent to praise 
it. We need only recommend it to all interested 
in the subject. F. HAVERFIELD, 








A MARINE ZOOLOGICAL OBSERVATORY 
FOR ENGLAND. 

Tue following circular has been signed by 

most of the leading English biologists :— 

‘The value. to the fish industry of an increased 

knowledge of the habits and life-history of fishes 

has been proved by the experience of the American 
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and French Commissions. Without such know- 
ledge we cannot improve our fisheries com- 
mercially ; with it, there is every probability that 
a great deal may be done in the way of controlling 
and extending them. In order to gain accurate 
knowledge as to the circumstances which affect 
the life of fishes and the various molluscs, shell 
fishes, corals, and sponges, which are important 
commercially as well as interesting from the 
scientific point of view, it is neces that con- 
tinuous observations should be made upon their 
growth from the egg onwards, upon their food 
and its natural history, as well as upon their 
enemies, and the conditions favouring or injurious 
to their life. Such observations can only be suc- 
cessfully carried out by persons resident on the 
sea-coast. In order to enable competent observers 
to spend such time as they can afford for these 
studies to the greatest advantage, zoological 
observatories have been established on the sea- 
coast of foreign countries, but at present there is 
no such observatory on the British coast. The 
first observatory of the kind is the zoological 
station established by Dr. Dohrn at Naples, which 
is frequented by naturalists from parts of 
Europe. Its buildings and aquaria represent an 
expenditure of £20,000, and its annual expendi- 
ture is over £4,000. Similar observatories have 
been established by the Austrian Government at 
Trieste, and by the French Government at Con- 
carneau, Roscoff, and Villefranche. It has been 
for some years the desire of English naturalists to 
establish a zoological observatory on the British 
coast, which would be in charge of a compe- 
tent resident superintendent, and fitted with 
uaria, laboratories, and apparatus, and possessed 
of boats and dredging apparatus. Two or three 
fishermen would be kept in the pay of the obser- 
vatory. The institution thus organised would be 
uented at all times of the year by naturalists 
desirous of carrying on original investigations 
relative to the life-history and structure of marine 
organisms. Accommodation for as many as six 
such naturalists might be provided. The affairs 
of the observatory and the granting of permission 
to make use of its appliances might be entrusted to 
a small committee, consisting, for example, in the 
first place, of the Warden of the Fishmongers’ 
Company, the professors of zoology, botany, and 
hysiology in the universities of Great Britain and 
in the London colleges, and the secretaries of the 
Linnean and Zoological Societies of London. 
Were such an observatory once established, there 
is every reason to believe that funds could be 
raised annually for the purpose of extending its 
operations and of carrying on special work in it by 
grants from scientific societies, the universities, 
and such sources. The obstacle hitherto to the 
establishment of a British zoological observatory 
has been the difficulty of obtaining the large sum 
neces to launch the institution. It is calculated 
that £8,000 would be sufficient to secure a site and 
erect and furnish a suitable building, while £500 
a-year should be secured as a minimum income for 
the purpose of paying a salary of £250 a-year toa 
resident superintendent, minor salaries to fishermen 
and attendants, and of meeting the small current 
expenses. The income of the institution might be 
materially aided by the payment of a fee (say £5 
a-month) on the part of those naturalists making use 
of its resources. The opportunity for securing the 
£20,000 necessary for the inauguration of such a 
zoological observatory has presented itself in con- 
nexion with the International Fisheries Exhibition. 
Should there be, as there is reason to hope, a large 
poe fund in the hands of the committee of the 
ibition at its close, it is proposed to ,bring the 
suggestion of the establishment of a marine 
zoological observatory before the committee, and 
to endeavour to obtain the support of that body 
for the scheme. It is proposed that a deputation 
of scientific men should interview the committee 
of the Fisheries Exhibition in order to explain the 
importance of a marine observatory and the close 
relationship of the work done in such an institution 
to the interests of our fisheries ; and the committee 
would then be asked to consider the propriety of 
handing over the sum of £20,000 (or, if possible, a 
larger sum—this being a minimum) to trustees for 
the purpose of building and endowing such an 
observatory, provision being made as to the future 
government and occupation of the observatory as 
above suggested.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


18 “GA” AN ENGLISH WORD ? 
18 Bradmore Road, Oxford. 

Prof. Skeat, in his Htymological Dictionary, 
s.v. ** Yeoman,” refers to a hypothetical Anglo- 
Saxon gé meaning ‘‘ district” or “village,” a 
term used by Kemble in his Saxons in England, 
book i., chap. iii., though that learned author 
gives no reference to show where the word 
occurs. Leo, in his Anglo-Saxon Glossary 

ives g@, a district, as in Ohtga-gé, Noxga-gd, 

ut adds no references. Mr. Freeman, in his 
book lately publisked on English Towns and 
Districts, has a chapter on the Gé and the Scfr, 
and treats the former as an unquestionably 
genuine English word, but refers to no text 
in support of its citizenship. 

I ask, then—(1) What textual authority is 
there for the use of gé as an English word? 
(2) In what country were Leo’s Ohtga-gd, 
Nowga-ga to be fouud ? A. L. MayueEw. 








PHONETIC TRANSLITERATION,. 

77 Sumner Road, Peckham: Oct. 8, 1883, 
May I add one word to this controversy, 
because it is clear, from aremark of Mr. Lecky, 
that spelling reformers have mistaken the 
— object which it is desirable to secure ? 
. Lecky says that ‘‘ variant spellings are 
absurd, because they pervert the alphabet from 
its proper function, which is to represent sound 
alone.” This grave error underlies many of the 
arguments of reformers. It is the voice, or 
spoken language, which imparts the sound ; the 
alphabet is a device to represent the uttered 
word totheeye. A book or MS. never was 
intended to present sounds to the ear, but 
to suggest, through the eye, ideas to the mind. 
If this elementary fact is borne in mind, it will 
be acknowledged that right, wright, write, and 
rite are more in accord with the use of an 
alphabet than the phonetic symbol raif. The 
hieroglyphic origin of the alphabet must never 

be forgotten. FREDERIO PINOOTT. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Messrs. Kecan Pau, TRENcH AND Oo. will 
publish immediately a book by Mr. Henry OC. 
Burdett, the founder of the Home Hospitals 
Association fer Paying Patients. Its title is 
Hints in Sickness, Where to Go and What to Do. It 
consists of hints for those whose friends are sick 
or who are ailing themselves; and it gives to 
the housewife, the dcctor, the clergyman, the 
district visitor, and the philanthropist exact in- 
formation both as to where to go or send 
patients, whether their ailments are chronic and 
incurable or acute and requiring treatment. It 
also comprises a Household Surgery, and a list 
of appliances used in the treatment of the sick, 
with hints upon many points of nursing and 
domestic medicine, and directions as to how to 
act in cases of sudden emergency. 


Dr. Epwarp B. AVELING has a new work 
on chemistry in the press. While it deals with 
the subjects required by the University of 
London examination, it is intended as a guide 
to the philosophical and systematic study of 
the non-metallics. The attempt is made to 
combine in one volume the practical, theoretical, 
and mathematical treatment of the chemistry 
of the non-metals. The work will be published 
by Mr. Joseph Hughes, Pilgrim Street, E.C. 


THE October number of the Geological 
Magazine opens with an article by Mr. E. T. 
Newton, describing the recent discovery of 
teeth of the cave hyaena in the “ forest-bed” 
of East Anglia. These interesting relics were 
found in an excavation, by Mr. J. J. Ool- 
man, at Corton Cliff, Suffolk. They were 





associated with remains of Rhinoceros etruscus. 
It is curious to note that the President of the 
Anthropological Department at the recent 
meeting of the British Association argued that 
man was resident in Britain long before the 
hyaena, and based his argument to a large 
extent on the non-existence of the) hyaena in 
the forest-bed ! 


Messrs. Orospy Lookwoop AND Oo. have 
just published in ‘‘ Weale’s Series” the third 
volume of Prof. John Scott’s ‘“‘ Farm Engineer- 
ing Text-Books,” entitled Farm Roads, Fences, 
and Gates : a Treatise on the Roads, Tramways, 
and Waterways of the Farm, on the Principles 
of Enclosures, and on the Different Kinds of 
Fences, Hurdles, Gates, and Stiles; Note-Book 
of Agricultural Facts and Figures for Farmers 
and Farm-Students, by Primrose McConnell ; 
and a third edition of Tables of Tangential 
Angles and Multiples for Setting-out Curves from 
5 to 200 Radius, by Alexander Beazeley. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE are glad to hear that the Oambridge 
University Press have nearly ready for pub- 
lication the first volume of Prof. Jebb’s long- 
expected edition of Sophocles, being the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. It will have an explanatory com- 
mentary, notes on the text, and a translation in 
English prose. 


Tue Oambridge Press also announce the 
third volume of Mr. James S. Reid’s edition of 
Cicero’s De Finibus, containing. the English 
translation; and the second volume of Cicero’s 
De Natura Deorum, with Introduction and Com- 
mentary by Prof. J. B. Mayor, and a new 
collation of several of the English MSS. by Mr. 
J. H. Swainson. 


Tue first volume of M. Favre’s new edition 
of Ducange, Glossarium mediae et infimae 
Latinitatis, comprising A—Barga, is now com- 
plete. We understand that until the end of 
the year copies may still be had from Mr. 
Nutt at the original subscription price, although 
the French publisher has, in consequence of his 
having obtained over five hundred subscribers, 
raised the price by one-third. 


THE announcements of Teubner, of Leipzig, 
include a work upon the History and Topo- 
graphy of Ancient Rome, by Otto Gilbert; an 
edition of the Magna Moralia of Aristotle, by 
Fr. Susemihl ; and the Ecclesiazusae of Aris- 
tophanes, by A. von Welsen. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Oarapanos exhibited a small 
leaden plate, found on the site of Dodona, with 
writing on its face and its back, which may 
be thus read as a question addressed to the 
oracle, and the answer :—@ed[s rv]xa dayaba 
éplwrlet *Avrloxo[s rd]v Al Kal Trav Tey irtp 
byielas [a]irod Kal marpds Kal adéAgpas t[f|va Oedv H 
ipl dw |v riudvri ALS tov Kal Bueswov efn,—Eis ‘Epudva 
bppaca byte, 


THE second number of the Jahresbericht iiber 
die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der german- 
ischen Philologie, for 1882, has just been issued 
by Reissner, at Leipzig. The English part, by 
Dr. Ju. Koch, will be most useful to students 
wanting a list of books and criticisms on our 


language. 


Uxtrico Horpii, of Milan, has sent us a 
copy of the fifteenth number of his series of 
special catalogues. It is concerned with Oriental 
books, and contains 612 entries, among which 
we notice the names of Prof. Max Miller, Prof. 
A. Weber, Rajah Surendra Mohun Tagore as 
being particularly well represented. It is 
printed in English, and, on the whole, very well 
printed. 
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FINE ART. 


Velazquez and Murillo, By Charles B. 
Curtis. (New York: Bouton; London: 
Sampson Low.) 


Tux compiler of this very complete and admir- 
ably arranged catalogue deserves the thanks of 
all students of art. It is not often that we find 
anyone content to spend so much patience and 
care upon a volume the object of which is rather 
to lighten the toil of others than to call 
attention to his own views or his own literary 
ability. Yet such labours are not without 
their reward. It is quite certain that the 
book will still be of value when many less 
modest efforts have been forgotten; and if 
Mr. Curtis be careless of such posthumous 
fame he will have at least the satisfaction of 
feeling that he has done a valuable piece of 
work that wanted doing, and that it was not 
likely that anyone else who undertook it 
would do it better, or even so well. We only 
wish that he would do for the principal artists 
of other nations what he has here done for 
those of Spain. 

It is not an easy thing to make a catalogue 
—a descriptive and historical catalogue—of 
pictures. Anyone who has tried to state in a 
few words the salient features of a painting, 
so that it shall be recognisable by the descrip- 
tion, and easily distinguishable from others 
like it, will not be prone to underrate the 
difficulties of the task. The analytical 
description of pictures is indeed something of 
an art by itself, requiring not only great 
accuracy, but also considerable judgment in 
knowing what to omit. An analysis which 
may seem more than adequate for a picture 
when regarded alone will often be next to 
useless if the subject be often repeated by the 

ainter—as, for instance, in the case of 
iscewe and his portraits of Philip IV., or 
the Immaculate Conceptions of Murillo; and 
the regret of Mr. Curtis that his descriptions 
are in some cases too brief is quite intelligible, 
although it is not probable that they are in 
any case insufficient for their purpose. 

Mr. Curtis has very wisely abstained from 
critical observations. Whether right or 
wrong, criticism is out of place in a book of 
the kind, which should only aim at arranging 
undisputed facts in the best order ; and we 
are inclined to think that his reasons for dis- 
agreeing with those who extol Velazquez at the 
expense of Murillo, though sensible and in- 
offensive, might have been omitted with less 
loss to the volume than any other passages in it. 
But the Preface in which they occur is full of 
interesting facts which are quite in keeping 
with the main object of the book. The 
statement of the sources of his information, 
and his comments on them, will save trouble 
to those who have to go over the same 
ground, and he gives good reasons for not 
confining such catalogues to works generally 
accepted as genuine. The plan that he has 
adopted with regard to doubtful pictures is 
excellent. He has printed his descriptions of 
them in smaller type and in double columns, 
giving the name of the possesscr, with notes 
of the exhibitions and sale-rooms in which 
they have appeared, That such a compre- 
hensive programme should have been carried 
out without omission or error is more than 
can be expected ; but the area of the author's 





research has been very extensive, and the 
amount of information that he has gathered 
and arranged is a remarkable example of 
what can be achieved by patience and a 
methodical system. 

The table which Mr. Curtis has compiled 
of the geographical distribution of the works 
of the two great masters yields some results 
which are surprising. Few would expect to 
find that London contains nearly as many pic- 


tures by Velazquez as there are in Madrid 


—66 against 69; or that the total number 
in Great Britain far exceeds that in the whole 
of Spain—120 against 75. With regard to 
Murillo the statistics are equally remarkable. 
In Great Britain there are 220 Murillos, in 
Spain but 126. As the number of works by 
Velazquez in the world is estimated at 274, 
and that of those by Murillo at 481, the pro- 
portion of each of them in this country is not 
much less than half. It must be remembered, 
however, that these are statistics of quantity 
and not of quality, and that they include 
all the pictures described by Mr. Ourtis, 
large and small, good or bad, genuine or 
doubtful. 

The list of the highest recorded sales of 
pictures by Velazquez and Murillo is also 
interesting. It begins in the case of Velaz- 
quez with the year 1799 (Orleans sale), in 
the case of Murillo with 1768 (Gaignat sale), 
and ends with the Hamilton sale of Jast year. 
The twenty-one pictures by the former artist 
realised 784,280 frs., the fifty-three pictures 
by the Jatter 3,312,010 frs., giving an average 


of £1,494 and £2,500 respectively. “So far as, 


can be gathered from this list, it would seem 
that while the estimation of Velazquez has 
increased, as shown by the great price paid 
for the full-length of Philip IV. at the Hamil- 
ton sale, that of Murillo gives no signs of 
declining. The price paid by Mr. Arnot at 
the same sale for the “Infant Jesus” by 
Murillo was more astonishing than Mr. 
Burton’s bid for the Velazquez, and the annals 
of Velazquez sales show nothing so remark- 
able as the purchase by the Earl of Dudley 
in 1867 and 1875 of eight Murillos at an 
average of £2,000 a-piece. 

The appearance of the volume does credit 
to the printer and publisher, and the few 
etchings with which it is embellished are 
good examples of the skill of Lalauze and 
Saint-Raymond. The only thing we miss is 
a table of contents, the want of which is 
scarcely made up by the Index, for the volume 
is not only a catalogue of pictures, but con- 
tains biographical notes and sketches of the 
two great painters and their followers, as well 
as « bibliography and several pages of 
** Additions and Corrections.” 

Cosmo MoNnKHOUSE. 








THE ART MAGAZINES. 


THE Portfolio has this month an etching of 
‘** The Falls of Clyde,” by Mr. C. U. Murray, of 
remarkable beauty and skill; and another by 
Mdme. Louveau-Kouveyre after a portrait by 
Holbein (Sir Richard Southwell, in the Louvre), 
treated with great success in the manner of a 
line-engraving of the sixteenth century. For 
its brilliant, precise execution the etching by 
M. Lalauze of “ Children in the Garden of the 
Tuileries” also deserves mention. In this 
number appears the tenth of the editor’s 





pleasant papers on Paris, and Mr. Chambers Le- 
froy writes agreeably enough about the Clyde. 
Writing more or less topographical, in fact, 
absorbs the number; but Vernon Lee’s notes on 
San Semignano are unusually bright and pic- 
turesque, and they are charmingly illustrated 
with sunny sketches from the pencil of Mr. 
Joseph Pennell. A good specimen of etching 
by Mr. Bruce’s process is given in illustration 
of Mr. Lefroy’s article. In this process the 
whites are bitten instead of the blacks, so that 
the eat can be printed like a wood-block with 
the letterpress. 

THE full-page illustration of the Magazine of 
Art is a facsimile in small of a very beautiful 
drawing by Mr. Burne Jones, called “ Oupid’s 
Hunting Ground,” belonging to Mr. Constantine 
Ionides, The slender, refined, and peculiar type 
of figure which the artist has chosen as most 
fitting to clothe his poetical ideas is exquisitely 
suited to a design in which it was, before all 
things, necessary to avoid the least touch of 
sensuality. Seldom in modern art has an 
allegory of love been presented in pictorial 
language so pure and spiritual. The contents 
of the number are as varied and well written as 
usual. We are glad to see an engraving of Mr. 
John Sargent’s masterly and original portrait 
group of children, which was one of the most 
striking pictures of the Salon, and indeed of the 
year. 

M. Henri Havarn’s article in the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts on Vermeer (sometimes called 
Van der Meer of Delft) sums up all the facts he 
has recently discovered about this rare painter, 
and applies them to the previously accepted 
theories and opinions about Vermeer’s career. 
He proves pretty clearly that Rembrandt could 
not have had any influence in forming Vermeer’s 
peculiar and very personal manner. He gives 
good reasons for thinking that he was appren- 
ticed to the painter Leonard Bramer, the 
brother of his godfather; and that both he and 
de Hooch owe to Fabritius the impulse which 
led them to depart from the traditions of the 
school of Delft, and to form that large, luminous 
style which is so peculiarly their own. The 
article is well illustrated with an admirable 
etching by A. Gilbert of the ‘‘ Dentelliére” in 
the Louvre, and wood-cuts of the famous view 
of Delft in the Museum at the Hague and the 
little street scene in the Six Collection. The 
rendering of ‘‘ La Liseuse,” a celebrated 
picture of the Dresden Gallery, formerly 
attributed to de Hooch, is not so satisfactory. 
The article is headed with a wood-cut of a por- 
tion of a picture—and a very charming and 
tantalising portion it is—which is indexed as 
“Entrée du Béguinage.” M. Havard makes no 
reference to this picture, which is not one of the 
well-known works of the artist. An article on the 
late Baron Charles Davillier and his collection 
by M. Louis Courajod, one by M. Edmond 
Michel on the tomb of the Abbé de Blanchfort 
in the church of the abbey of Ferriéres, the 
conclusion of M. Jules Le Petit’s study on the 
ornamentation of books yay illustrated), 
and a continuation of ‘‘ Le Voyage du Cavalier 
Bernin en France,” edited by M. Ludovic 
Lalanne, complete the text of the number, 
which contains also a sympathetic etching by 
Maxime Lalanne after a landscape by Theo. 
Rousseau in the possession of Mdme. la 
baronne Nathaniel de Rothschild, and a helio- 
gravure by Dujardin after a drawing by 
Solario. 


THE eightieth birthday of Ludwig Richter, 
the well-known illustrator of books for children, 
furnishes Anton Springer with a subject for the 
first article in the current number of the Zeié- 
schrift fiir bildende Kunst, which also contains 
the conclusion of the account, by A. Bredius, of 
that collection of drawings by the Ter Borch 
family to which we have already called atten- 
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tion. The etchings this month are a landscape 
by B. Manfeld after a picture 5 a Scherres, 
and the equestrian portrait of Philip IV. by 
W. Woernle after the picture by Velazquez in 
the Uffizi. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ‘‘ APOLLO AND MARSYAS.” 
68 Bolsover Street, W.: Oct. 6, 1883. 

Mr. Oonway having written twice in the 
AoADEMY respecting the “ Apollo and Marsyas,” 
it is but right that at least some of his errors 
should be corrected. There can be no one now 
in England who knows that picture in all its 
details so well as myself. I made an elaborate 
drawing of it on wood, which was engraved by 
Mr. W. J. ~~ — ——_ in Me | — 
newspaper. utiful photograph by Bing- 
ham, of Paris, has been in my daily sight for 
twenty-five years, and a photograph of the draw- 
ing at Venice full twenty years. A study of art 
for over half-a-century, and a knowledge of 
the finest works extant, ancient and modern, 
may give me some claim to know as much as 
your correspondent. He assumes oy arene 
22) that the picture was assigned to Raphael 
on account of the drawing associated with the 
“Sketch Book,” thus showing how dangerous it 
is to jump at conclusions. The facts are these : 
—Mr. M. Moore took a mutual friend (still 
living) to Christie’s sale-room, pointed out the 
icture, and then and there assigned it to 
phael, whose name, of course, was not in 
the catalogue. The day after the purchase he 
called upon me, took me home with him and 
showed me the picture, assigning it as before, on 
the ground of its internal evidence alone, and 
on no other. Nor was there anyone more 
qualified than he to give an opinion or pro- 
nounce judgment, for I have never met with 
one who had anything like his knowledge of 
the old masters. It was about two years after 
this that a friend, equally known to both, was 
in Venice, and discovered the drawing in ques- 
tion, which previously was unknown to Mr. 
Moore, It is well to let it be shown what 
value can attach to Mr. Passavant’s opinion. 
He called to see the picture while I was engaged 
on my drawing, and all that passed between 
him and Mr. Moore was made known to me. 
Timoteo della Vite was not the first name he 
assigned to it. In fact, he had no opportunity 
of giving the picture a study. Very different 
was it with Sig. Cavalcaselle, who, intimate 
with Mr. Moore, was often there; twice I saw 
him while at work. There is no challenge which 
your correspondent has made that I would not 
willingly accept did I not think that my time 
and your space would thus be ill-employed. 
His allusion to the character of the legs, 
&c., of the Apollo as identical with the 
treatment of Perugino is a proof that his 
training has not been sufficiently severe to 
enable him to discern a semblance from that 
which is truth. Enquiries into its author- 
ship are narrowed when we can pronounce 
with certainty that the picture belongs to the 
Umbrian school. There is a conventional treat- 
ment observed in parts of the foreground which 
fixes a date within a few years. Within that 
period, therefore, the master must be found. The 
eauty of the work, which your correspondent 
amply acknowledges, makes it utterly impos- 
sible for it to be the production of one unknown 
to fame. There is the impress of a mind totally 
unlike that of Perugino, absolutely like that of 
Raphael. 
which the picture exhibits is the close study 
of the antique. The whole attitude of the 
Apollo, aud especially the sway of the body, 
can be paralleled by abundant examples. The 
first is seen on the reverse of a coin of Domitian 
with scarcely a change. An instance on a 
medal of Diocletian may also be cited. But, 


One of the most interesting facts | 4, 





in fact, it would be wearisome to enumerate 
the many examples of figures of deities similar] 

treated. The ic influence dominates; an 

the fine scorn seen in the head of the Apollo 
can only be paralleled in that of the Belvedere. 
Style, that which is governed by the mind, is 
the only real test to apply to an artist’s work. 
Petty details; such as your correspondent pro- 
duced, never have been, and never could be, 
decisive of a hand. Mr. Conway is so dogmatic 
and so full of authority that one cannot help 
feeling amused when he comes to no decision, 
but looks for a revelation. When he talks of 
it being capable of demonstration that Raphael 
was not the painter, one may as well remind 
him that such language may be used when such 
demonstration is made. J. G. WALLER. 





London: Oct. 6, 1883. 

In Mr. Oonway’s first letter on this sub- 
ject I observe that he quotes the opinion of 
Ivan Lermolieff (Morelli) in support of his 
suggestion that the ‘* Apollo and Marsyas” is 
a work of Perugino. In Morelli’s recent work, 
Die Werke italienischer Meister in Miéinchen, 
Berlin und Dresden, he, however, unhesitatingly 
assigns this picture to Timoteo Vite, thus cor- 
roborating the opinion formerly expressed by 
Passavant. Morelli further assigns to it the 
date 1500, and recognises in its style the in- 
fluence of Francia and Lorenzo Costa, specially 
referring to the landscape as characteristic of 
Timoteo (pp. 339, 346-48, and 358). 

Whatever else may be proved by the juxta- 
position at the British Museum of the facsimile 
of the Venice drawing for the picture with un- 
doubted designs of Raphael to which dates can 
be assigned, it must surely be admitted that 
the date 1507 assigned by the Museum to the 
drawing cannot be sustained. Even a cursory 
comparison with the various sketches for the 
‘* Borghese” entombment, and, indeed, with 
drawings to which earlier dates are given, 
shows such extraordinary discrepancies of style 
as could scarcely exist at the same time even 
in the manner of a young and constantly 
developing master. Beautiful as isthe ‘‘ Apollo 
and Marsyas”’ drawing in its naiveté and fresh- 
ness of conception, it would appear that— 
leaving out of the question for the present 
purpose the disputed drawings of the ‘‘ Venice 
Sketch Book”—even the earliest drawings of 
Raphael exhibited at the Museum show greater 
flexibility and freedom of style. 

OLAUDE PHILLIPs. 








NORWICH CATHEDRAL CLOISTERS. 
Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 
The only seventeenth-century memorials in 
the cathedral cloisters and burial-ground are 
the following :— 
North cloister, one only, as under— 


* * san Ric®arRpson 
* 1657 


North cloister buttresses— 
R.F. 1662 
Not given in Blomefield. 


Here Vnoer Lietu 
Tue Bopy or Saray 
Woutre Diep May yx*9 
1678 


Notwithstanding ‘‘Saray,” Blomefield omits 
is. ene 


Frances ¥® DAVGHTER 
or Henry MowrtrneG 
AND Mary His wire 
Tue 7 pAy or Fesrvary 
DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
Anno 1679 


Blomefield spells Frances with “i.” 





Saran YorKE THIS 
LIFE DID RESIGNE 
ON MAY 17T# 
1679} 


Blomefield gives,1679 in brackets. 


Here Vnver Lyeru Y* 
Bopy or Exizanetn 
Wottre Who prep 
THE 177™ DAY AVGVST 

1679 


Blomefield spells Wollfe with one “1.” 


Here * Vnver * Lyetu * Y*£* nopy 
or * Joun * GoopwYNn * WHO 
DIED * y®* 18T#* pay * or * AvGvsT 
Anno * Dom 
1679 
Not recorded in Blomefield. 


Robert 
Moore dyed 
May the 31*t 1687 


Not recorded in Blomefield. 
Near this Place lieth y* Body of 
FRANCIS STAFFORD 

fometime Parish-Clerk, who 
died May 15% 1694 Ag? 40 years 

And annz his Wife, died the 
30" of Nov: 1710 Ag? 55 years 

They had ten children, 9 furvived their loving 
Father, and 6 an Indulgent Mother 


In the burial-ground one stone, the top part 

of which is gone, as follows :— 
6 1679 
CHar.LEs Brooxe 
DIED suLy 16.1716. 
Not givenjin Blomefield. 

Some progress is being made with the me- 
morial inscriptions in the building, and these 
will be completed when the weather forbids 
outdoor transcribing. Wm. VINCENT. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. WILLIAM FERGUSON oF KILMUNDY’S guide- 
book to the scenery and antiquities on the 
line of the Great North of Scotland Railway, 
which was first issued in a popular form, has 
just been published by Mr. David Douglas, 
of Edinburgh, in an édition de luxe, illus- 
trated with Amand-Durand reproductions from 
pen drawings by Mr. George Reid, R.S.A. The 
twelve plates treat in a singularly delicate and 
artistic way the castellated mansions, the 
ecclesiastical ruins, and the landscapes of the 
district. Mr. Reid has been engaged during the 

ast season on a series of drawings of the River 

‘weed, from its small beginnings among the 
moss and moor of Tweedswell to the point 
where it seeks the sea beneath the old walls of 
Berwick. A selection of the sketches are to be 
reproduced by Amand-Durand as the presenta- 
tion work for the members of the Royal 
Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts 
in Scotland for 1884. No doubi this complete 
pictorial record of a river so full of picturesque 
beauty, and so haunted by romantic memories, 
will form one of the most interesting and valu- 
able of the society’s many publications. 


MEssrs. BEMROSE AND Sons announce two 
important works in art—The Art of the Old 
English Potter, with copperplate engravings by 
Mr. L. M. Solon; and The Life and Works of 
Wright of Derby, by Mr. William Bemrose, with 
etchings by Mr. Seymour Haden and wood- 
engravings. 

Mr. Hopper M. Westrorr will publish 
shortly, through Mr. Elliot Stock, a volume of 
promenade lectures on Roman archaeology, 
treating of the city and its buildings in pre- 
historic and imperial times. 
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THE programme of the Magazine of Art for the 
next volume is rich both in interesting subjects 
and able writers. Among the articles promised 
we note ‘“‘The Fitzwilliam Museum,” by Prof. 
Sidney Colvin; ‘‘ Fontainebleau: Village Com- 
munities of Painters,” by Messrs. R. Louis 
Stephenson and W. E. Henley ; “‘ Old and New 
Fans,” by Mr. Austin Dobson ; ‘“ Francesca da 
Rimini,” by Miss Julia Cartwright ; and ‘J.-P. 
Laurens,” by Mrs. Mark Pattison. 


Mr. WEDMORE is announced to lecture on 
** Modern Life in Art” at Bristol on October 
30, and at Manchester on November 5 and 8. 


THE very remarkable and valuable study by 
the erudite M. Patoux of the works of the great 
French portrait-painter, Quentin Delatour, is 
intended, we hear, to be completed before the 
end of next year. M. Triqueneaux, of St- 
Quentin, is issuing it in parts, in a limited 
edition, with etchings by Lalauze. Though 
Delatour has lately received much attention 
from French criticism, no tribute could rival 
the one in which M. Patoux takes the initiative. 


At the meeting of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute held on October 10, the approaching resig- 
nation of their valued friend and secretary, 
Mr. Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A., was, to their 
great regret, announced to the council. 


Tue last general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the present year will be held at 
22 Albemarle Street on Thursday, October 18, 
* 5 — when several papers of interest will 

e read. 


THE School of Art Wood-Carving at South 
Kensington has re-opened after the usual 
summer vacation ; and we are requested by the 
chairman of the committee, Col. Donnelly, to 
state that some of the free studentships, both in 
the day and in the evening classes, which the 
committee are enabled to offer in consequence 
of the aid afforded to the school by the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, are at present 
vacant. Orders for carving are executed at the 
school, designs and estimates being supplied ; 
and the committee would be glad to co-operate 
with architects in the execution of designs for 
internal decorative wood-carving—a branch of 
the art which they especially desire to develop. 
The school is open to amateurs as well as to 
those who intend making wood-carving a pro- 
fession. To those amateurs who are unable to 
attend the classes information can be given by 
letter and examples supplied. 


THE next examination for certificate and 
diploma of the JTondon Institute for the 
Advancement of Plain Needlework will be held 
on Tuesday, Octobor 23, at 11 a.m., at White- 
lands Training College, Chelsea. Candidates 
must send in their names a week previously to 
the hon. secretary, Codicote, Welwyn, Herts. 


M. MasPEro recently gave an account to the 
Académie des Inscriptions of his work as Keeper 
of the Boolak Museum. Since 1878 an annual 
grant of 35,000 frs. (£1,400) has been allotted 
for excavations in the Egyptian Budget, but 
this sum has to include the purchase of 
antiquities. The staff comprises only three 
Europeans, who are all permanently stationed 
at Boolak. The natives number six inspectors 
and twenty-seven guards. In order to increase 
their usefulness, M. Maspero is now training at 
Boolak half-a-dozen boys in the elements of 
Egyptian archaeology. For the actual work of 
excavation there are also eight foremen, or reis. 
M. Maspero does not think that much risk of 
destruction from the natives is now to be feared. 
They have learned to make a profit of their 
discoveries. The real danger is from dealers in 
antiquities and from tourists. 


THE injury done to several pictures in the 
Louyre by recent restorations or ‘ conserva- 





tions” is the subject of a protest by M. Alfred 
de Lostalot in the Chronique des Beaux-Arts. 


A coLLEcTION of drawings by Greuze, eighty- 
eight in number, has been found in the library 
of the Academy of Fine Arts at St. Petersburg. 
They were presented in 1817 by a former pre- 
sident, Oount Stroganoff, and have been for- 
gotten since. The present president, the Grand 
Duke Wladimir, has given permission to a 
Russian illustrated paper to reproduce a selec- 
tion from them by the phototype process. 





THE STAGE. 


Mr. MicHarr Wittams’s Some London 
Theatres, Past and Present (Sampson Low), 
which has been forwarded to us, contains a 
treasure of entertaining reading in the matter of 
theatrical reminiscence. There are but five 
essays, or sketches, in the book, and some of 
them, as the author apprises us, have been pub- 
lished before. In this latter fact there can 
be nothing uncommon and nothing discredit- 
able: it is long since the circumstance that 
chapters have already found favour with maga- 
zine editors and the public has been held to tell 
against them when they are finally issued 
between the covers of a book. Indeed, whenever 
this circumstance has been held to be an objec- 
tion, it has been so held only by a pedant, and, 
we are constrained to add, oftenest by a pedant 
who has himself been without that good fortune 
to which he takes exception in another. Mr. 
Williams’s sketches, then, it is clearly under- 
stood, are in no danger of intelligent reproach 
because they are not now printed for the first 
time ; but we deem that exception may fairly be 
taken to Mr. Williams’s plan of not so far re- 
vising his original work as to bring it “up to 
time.” He seems to add rather than to revise. 
In his account of Sadler’s Wells, for instance, 
he informs us that, after Mrs. Bateman’s death, 
‘‘ the theatre was re-opened by Miss Isabel Bate- 
man with the co-operation of her sisters, and in 
their hands, we are informed, it will permanently 
remain.” Later on there comes that mechanical 
separation of paragraphs known to the outsider 
as a black line, and to the printer as a “short 
rule ;” and this is followed by a supplementary 
statement as to Miss Isabel Bateman’s renun- 
ciation of the management and the subsequent 
enterprise of Mr. Chatterton and Mr. Mat 
Robson. There might, therefore, it is clear, be 
greater neatness in the arrangement ; nor is the 
book wholly free from error. But it is, never- 
theless, acceptable. We welcome it with 
courtesy, not with enthusiasm, asa record, which 
very likely might not otherwise have been made, 
of the fortunes of several out-of-the-way play- 
houses which have had an illustrious or, at the 
least, an honourable history. There is included, 
too, an intelligent, painstaking notice of the 
Lyceum, the theatre most en évidence of all the 
playhouses of London. Mr. Williams is clearly 
interested in theatrical history, and he investi- 
gates it with diligence and writes upon it with- 
out pretension. 


The Story of Helena Modjeska, by Mabel Collins 
(W. H. Allen), narrates, with much fullness 
of detail, the professional life and the early 
struggles of a notable Polish dramatic artist. 
It will doubtless increase the measure of respect 
—already a large one—felt in England for a 
lady who has conquered many difficulties, who 
has been exceedingly ambitious, and whose am- 
bition seems to have been justified;by popular 
success. As an actress—at least as regards her 
English performances, of which alone we can 
have knowledge—Mdme. Modjeska has always 
seemed ‘to us to be immensely overrated; and 
even if this be not so, and if the lady’s art have 
all the merits her admirers imagine they see in 
it, it is but superficially explained and inade- 


quately analysed in Miss Collins’s book, which 





is a book of genial gossip, or, if we will, of 
genial personal history, such as is so much 
sought for in the illustrated American maga- 
zines. As printed matter, it is undeniably 
innocuous; but it has no claim to be accounted 
literature. 








MUSIC. 


THE LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
I, 
Leeds: Wednesday. 

THE long rehearsals of Monday and Tuesday 
are over; the novelties have been carefully 
prepared ; and there seems very good reason 
to believe that the performances this week will 
equal, if not surpass, those of previous years. 
The first Leeds Festival was held in 1858, but 
the first of the regular triennial gatherings not 
until 1874; yet, in interest and importance, 
the Leeds Festival is second only to Birming- 
ham. Thatin so short a space of time it should 
have taken so high a place is due, mainly, to 
the great care and wisdom displayed by 
the executive committee. It is pleasant to 
look back at the uniform success which has 
attended their efforts; 0 fault could be found 
with the arrangement of the programmes or the 
selection of novelties; and proper time has, on 
all occasions, been devoted to the rehearsals. 
This is a most important point; money spent 
on rehearsals is well spent. Societies, in trying 
to save a few pounds, may risk the loss of 
hundreds—to say nothing of reputation. The 
gain seems immediate; but the loss, though 
future, is none the less certain if such a danger- 
ous policy be adopted as a rule. Before the 
Leeds Festival no less than forty-four full 
choral rehearsals were held, besides sectional 
ones. We have, of course, to concern ourselves 
principally about the musical portion of the 
undertaking, but we may point out that the 
financial success of the past will encourage the 
directors to persevere in the wise course which 
they have hitherto followed. As the outcome 
of the last four Festivals no less than £6,000 
has been given to the Leeds medical charities. 

The band and chorus consist of 425 per- 
formers. The former includes many of the best 
London . Mr. J. T. Carrodus is leader, 
Mr. A. Burnett principal second violin, Mr. 
E. Howell principal violoncello, while the list 
of wood wind and brass players is equally 
satisfactory. In answer to an advertisement 
for singers there were no less than seven 
hundred applicants. Of these the best 320 
were engaged ; every applicant was tested in- 
dividually, both for voice and reading ability. 
We must not omit the name of Mr. James 
Broughton, the chorus-master, to whose patient 
labours so much of the success of the choir is 
due. Dr. William Spark and Mr. Walter 
Parratt are the organists, and Mr. A. Broughton 
accompanist. Sir Arthur Sullivan in 1880 
proved himself an able conductor. It would 
certainly be difficult to find a better man, but 
we will frankly say that at times his manner 
appears slightly apathetic, not to say cold. - 

The frequent opportunities of hearing Handel’s 
‘* Messiah ” in Northern towns led to the wiso 
omission of that popular work in the Festival 
programme. It was performed in 1874, but 
in 1877 “Solomon” took its place; in 1886, 
‘*Samson;” while this year Handel is repre- 
sented only by a selection occupying part of a 
morning programme. Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” 
still forms the attraction of the first day; and 
for the sake of the choir, it is only natural that 
they should have one safe opportunity of dis- 

laying their fine and excellently trained voices. 

he attention paid to English musical art 
deserves special mention. In 1858, Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett’s ‘‘ May Queen ” was produced at 
Leeds; in 1880, Sir A. Sullivan’s “ Martyr of 
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Antioch ; ” while Sir G. A. Macfarren, — 
at home and abroad for his learning and ability, 
has written two Oratorios specially for these 
Festivals—“ Joseph,” performed in 1877, and 
*‘King David,” announced for next Friday. 
In addition to these two works, his “St. John 
the Baptist” was given in 1874. There are 
probably many English musicians who would 
gladly receive a commission to write a Festival 
work; but in selecting only those who had 
already made for themselves a name the com- 
mittee adopted the safest plan, and one which 
has produced satisfactory results. The greatest 
composers cannot always do themselves full 
justice when writing to order; in trusting, 

owever, to men of note one is at least sure to 
avoid what is bad and worthless. There isa 
certain guarantee in a name. Raff's work, 
“The World’s End, the Judgment, the New 
World,” is creating great interest here. The 
composer is known in this country chiefly, if 
not entirely, by his instrumental works. Seven 
or eight years ago Dr. Hans von Biilow intro- 
duced some of his pianoforte pieces into his 
recital programmes, and, besides, played with 
much success a Pianoforte Concerto at the 
Crystal Palace Concerts. At Sydenham, too, 
and other places, many of his Symphonies were 
brought to a first hearing. Raff's wonderful 
command of all the resources of counterpoint, 
canon, and fugue, his simple and taking melo- 
dies, together with his rare knowledge of or- 
chestration—all these excellent qualities have 
rendered his music grateful to the public and 
attractive to musicians. An important choral 
work from his pen cannot fail to prove an 
interesting novelty, and all the more so as it is 
written in a strikingly original manner. 

This morning Leeds was enveloped in fog 
and darkness, but the public mail. never- 
theless, to the Town Hall. A few words will 
suffice for the performance of ‘‘ Elijah.” The 

rincipal soloists were Mdme. Valleria, Miss 

rriott, Mdme. Patey, and Messrs. Maas and 
Santley. They were all very successful ; and 
Mr. Santley, though not in good voice, sang 
with his usual vigour and earnestness. The 
singing of the Leeds choir is worthy of all praise. 
There was a little uncertainty in some of the 
earlier numbers, but they soon warmed to their 
work, and grand and impressive was the render- 
ing of the ‘‘ Baal” choruses and the “ Thanks 
be to God.” In some of the quieter portions of 
the work the singers were equally successful. 
The voices are of splendid quality, and the deli- 
cacy and general refinement shown in the per- 
formances are at times quite remarkable. Full 
justice was also done to the choral numbers in 
the second part. The ‘‘ Behold! God the Lord” 
was perhaps, after the “ Thanks be to God,” the 
grandest success of the morning. In short, we 
would say that we have never listened to a finer 
rendering of the ‘‘ Elijah” choral numbers. 

We must defer our notice of all the novelties 
until next week. Mr. Alfred Cellier’s new 
Cantata, ‘‘Gray’s Elegy,” will be given this 
evening. J. 8S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


TE twenty-eighth series of the Crystal Palace 
Concerts commences to-day, Saturday, October 
13. There will be twenty concerts—ten before 


3 will be devoted to Mendelssohn, the anniver- 
sary of whose death falls on the following day ; 
and on December 1 Berlioz’ “* Messe des Morts,”’ 
which created such great interest on the occasion 
of its performance last May, will be repeated. 
THE Prospectus of the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association for the season 1883-84 is an 
excellent one. The first concert (October 29) 
will be devoted to Mr. E. Prout’s Cantata, 
‘*Hereward,” originally written for, and 
dedicated to, the association; and Mr. A. C. 
Mackenzie’s Cantata, ‘‘ Jason,” will be per- 
formed at the third (February 25, 1884). The 
latter work has not yet been given in London ; 
and as the composer made his mark last year 
with “ Colomba,” and as his name will again be 





before the public next year, Mr. Prout was wise 
in choosing something from his pen. The 
attention paid to English music at these con- 
certs is a feature worthy of notice. In the 
Prospectus before us we find a list of the most 
important works given during the last seven 
seasons; among these there are three by Mr. 
E. Prout and one by each of the following 
compdsers—Dr. Bridge, Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
Miss A. M. Smith, Sir A. Sullivan, and Mr. 
A.G. Thomas. It must be remembered that 
each season consists of only four concerts. 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” will be performed at 
the second concert of the present series 
(December 10), and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ St. Paul” 





at the fourth and last (April 28, 1884). 





On MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, will be published. 





AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 


In 2 vols., post 8vo, with Portrait, price 21s. 





Immediately will be published. 


LUTHER and other LEADERS of 


the REFORMATION, 
By the Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH. 
A New Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 


This day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; 


or, tho Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East 
Anglia. By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, Author of 
“The Swan and her Crew.” Illustrated with Twelve 
Full-page Plates. Post 8vo, lis. 





EpinsurGcu AND Lonpon: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 





Ready this day, at the Booksellers’ and at all the Libraries. 


Contains Recollections of Dr. Aikin, Madame D’Arblay, Joanna Baillie, Mr. and Mrs, Barbauld, 
Coleridge, Crabbe, Dr. Doddridge, the Edgeworth Family, Wm. Godwin, Mrs. Inchbald, and 
Mary Wollstonecroft, Charles Lamb, Macready, Mendelssohn, Hannah More, Lord Nelson, 


Mrs. Opie, Dr. Priestley, Samuel Rogers, Wordsworth, and many other Literary Celebrities of 
the End of the Last and the Beginning of the Present Century. 


MEMORIES OF 


SEVENTY YEARS. 


By ONE of a LITERARY FAMILY. 
Edited by Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


This little work does not claim to be more than the collected memories of literary people, and events of a former 
generation written down for the benefit of friends and relations; but it is hoped that it may interest a wider circle, as it 


deals with many already well known and many who deserve to be so. 


The writer is a grand-niece of Mrs. Barbauld, 


and grand-daughter of her brother, the author of * Evenings at Home ;”’ a grand-daughter also of Gilbert Waketield, of 
whom a short memoir is appended by Mrs, Herbert Martin, author of ‘‘ Bonnie Lesley,” &c., &c. 








Lonpon: GRIFFITH & FARRAN, West Corner Sr. Pavut’s Cuurcuyarp. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 


NOTICE.—Mr. LEWIS MORRIS’S New Volume 
will be entitled “SONGS UNSUNG,” and will be 
ready for publication about the 20th inst. 





Loxpox: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 








and ten after Christmas. Several novelties are 
announced: Raff’s “Autumn” Symphony and 
his “Italian” Suite, Sir G. A. Macfarren’s 
Symphony in E minor, Sir R. P. Stewart’s Pre- 
lude to ‘‘ The Eve of St. John,” M. Saint-Saéns’ 
Ballet Divertissement from ‘‘Henry VIII.,” 
Liszt’s Symphonic Poem “ Les Préludes,” a Suite 
entitled ‘‘Scines podtiques” by Mr. Goddard, 
&. At the first concert, next Satarday, Mr. 

scar Beringer will perform, for the first time in 
England, Dyordk’s Pianoforte Concerto in D 


(op. 33). Part of the programme on November 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY 


NOTICHE—The New Volume, a Collection of 
ENGLISH LYRICS, printed from a new fount 
of type, is now ready, at all Booksellers’, price 6s., 
im parchment ; or 7s. 6d., in vellum binding. 


Loxpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 
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WM. H. ALLEN & COS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





A SCRATCH TEAM of ESSAYS: being 


riats from the ** Quarterly” and ** Westminster ” Reviews, on The 
Kitchen and the Ceuar—Thackeray—Russi»—Carriages Koads, | 
Coaches. By SEPT. — (NIMSHIVICH). Witte, Notes an 
Additions, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6 


NATIVE LIFE in TRAVANCORE. By 


the Rev. SAMUEL MATEER, of the London Missionary Society ; 
Author “ot “The Land of Charity.” 8vo, with Numerous Lilustrations 
and Map, 18s 


MAJ OR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK &. 


ROBERTS, Bart., V.C., @.0.B., C.LE., R.A. : a Memoir. By CHARLES 
RATHBONE LOW, F. KG. 8., "Author of the * ‘History of the Indian 
Navy,” ** Memoirs of Lord Wolseley. ” vo, with Portrait, 18s. 


GILDA AURIFABRORUM: a History of 


London Goldsmiths and Diteweee. with their Marks amet on 
Plate, copied in ; and the Earliest 
Records preserved at Goldemi" hs" Hali, London, their Names, ponte 
and Dates of Entr: 2,590 1 1 

the Company a their Hall Marks, By WILLIAM CHAFFEKRS, 
Author of “* Hall Marks on Plate.” Companion to * HALL MAKKS ou 
PLATE,” by tne SAME AUTHOR, 8vo, 18s. 


MODERN PARALLELS to the he ANCIENT 


EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY : being an Attempt to Illustrate the 
Force of those Evidences by the Light of Paratels supplied by Modera 
Affairs. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


IN the COMPANY’S SERVICE: a Remi- 


niscence. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


MARGARET FULLER. By Julia Ward 


HOWE, 3s, 6d. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1883. Edited by 


HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of the * Academy” and “ Grosvenor” 
Notes. Containing near.y 200 Illustrations, drawn by the Artists. 
— 2s, 





























HEALTH RESORTS and SPAS; or, 


Climatic and Hygienic Treatment of Disease. By HERBERT Junius 
HAKDWICKE, M.v,, &c. Feap., 2s. 6d. 


DE REBUS AFRICANIS: the Claims of 


Portugal to the Congo and Adjacent Littoral, With Remarks on the 
French Annexation. By the EAKL of MAYO, F.K.G.8. 8vo, with 
Mup, 3s, 6a, 


LONDON in 1883: its Suburbs and En- 


virons. Illustrated with Sixteen Bird’s-eye Views of the Priacipal 
Streets, and a Map, ‘Third year of publication. Kevised and kn- 
larged, 2s, 


LIFE of ALEXANDER II., Emperor of All 


the itussias. By the AUTHOR of “ SCIENCE, Axl, and LITEKA- 
TURE in a &e. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


GROUSE DISEASE: its Causes and 


Remedies. By Dr. D.G. F. MACDONALD, Author of ' “ Cattle, Sheep, 
and Deer,” &, Third Edition. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the CABUL CAM- 


PAIGN, 1579 and 1889, By JOSHUA DUKE, Bengal Medical Service. 
i 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 15s, Preface contains portion of a 
valuabie Letter from Sir Frederick Roberts, 


THE RUSSIANS at MERV and HERAT, 


and their POWER of INVADING INDIA, By CHARLES MARVIN, 
Author of ** Disastrous Kussian Campaign egainst the Turcomans,” 
* Merv, the Queen uf tae Word,” &c, 8vu, with Twenty-four Lilusira- 
tions and Three on 24s. 


AT HOME wai 3 in INDIA: a a Volume of 


Miscellanies, By J. W. SHE REK, C.8.1L., Author of ** Who is Mary ?” 
“The Conjuror’s Daugh: vad "&c. Crown sear with seamen 5s. 








THE STORY of HELENA MODJESKA 


(Madame CHLAPOW8KA). By MABEL ‘pepe Author of ** In the 
Flower of her Youth,” ac. Crown d5vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES of INDIA, 


from 1746 to 1819 inclusive. With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, cat 
Three Plans. By Colonel G, B, MALLESON, C.8.1., Author of the 


“ Life of Lord Clive,” &c. 8vo, 18s, 


WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Piace, 





GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. New 
Edition, founded on that of J. W. CROKER, thoroughly 
ent and Corrected, with Additional Matter, by Rev. 

. NAPIER. With Forty-eight Steel Engravings. 
S vols, (including ‘‘ Johnsoniana’’), demy 8yo. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION. Plates on India Paper. 
100 Copies, Numbered. Imp, 8vo. [Shortly. 


ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN GAL- 
LERIES: a Critical Essay on the Italian Pictures 
at Munich, Dresden, and Berlin. By GIOVANNI 
MORELLI. ‘Translated from the German by L, M. 
RICHTER, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


GRIMMW’S (JACOB) TEUTONIC MYTH- 
OLOGY. Translated from the Fourth Edition, with 
Notes and Appendix, by JAMES STEPHEN STALLY- 
BRAS. Demy 8vo, in3 vols., 15s, each. 





Third Edition, much Enlarged and carefully Revised. 
A PLAIN INTRODUCTION to the 


CRITICISM of the NEW TESTAMENT. By F.H. A. 
SCRIVENER, M.A., LL.D. With Forty Faccimiies 
from Ancient Manuscripts. For the Use of Biblical 
Students. Demy 8vo, 18s, 

(Cambridge: De1auton, Bett, & Co.] 


PAULINE CHRISTOLOGY: Examination 
of Rom, ix. 5. Being a Rejoinder to the Rev. Dr. 
Gifford’s Reply. By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, 
D.D., Canon of Ely. 1s. 


CHRISTIANUS: a Story of Antioch; and 
other Poems. By H.C. G. MOULE, M.A., Principal of 
Ridley Hall, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

(Cambridge: Du1cutron, Bett, & Co.] 


THE MOST COMPLETE EDITION ISSUED. 
EMERSON’S WORKS. In 3 vols., small 


post 8vo, 3s.6d.each. Vol. 1II. Containing SOCIKZTY 
and SOLITUDE—LETTERS and SOCIAL AIMS— 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS (not contained in any 
other Edition)—and ADDITIONAL POEMS, 3s. 6d. 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. Vol. III. 
Containing TRANSFORMATION and THE BLITHE- 
DALE KUMANCE. 3s, 6d, [in the press. 


DANTE’S IL PURGATORIO. A Literal 
Prose Translation by W. 8. DUGDALE, with the Text 
of the Original collated with the Best Editions, and 
Explanatory Notes. 5s. 

Uniform Edition of the INFERNO, by Dr, CARLYLE. 


5s. 


In course of publication, with numerous Coloured Plates. 


PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. 
GREENE, M.A., M.D., F.Z.8., Author of ‘The 
Amateur’s Aviary of Foreign Birds,” &c. With 
Notes on Several Species by the Hon. and Rev. F. G, 
DUTTON, Parts 1., 11, and ILI.,1s.each. [Heady. 


New Edition in the Cambridge Mathematical Series. 


TRIGONOMETRY, INTRODUCTION to 
PLANE. By the Rev. "nr, G. VYV YAN, formerly Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College ; Mathematical Master of 
Charterhouse. New Edition, Revised and Augmented, 
Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. 

(Cambridge: Dz1enton, Bett, & Co.] 


Eleventh Edition, with Emendations and New Appendix, 5s. 


TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By H.C. Banister, 


Prof. of Harmony at the R.A. ot Music. Containing 
Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint, Modulation, Rhythm, 
Canon, Fugue, Voices, and [nstruments ; with Exercises, 
Examination Papers, and Glossary of ‘'erms. 


(Cambridge: Ds1enton, Brett, & Co. ] 


Sixth Edition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC, from 
the Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present 
Time. For the Use of Students. By Rev. H. G. 
BONAVIA HUNT, B.Mus. Oxon., Warden of Trinity 
College, London, and Lecturer on Musical History. 


(Cambridge: Dr1auton, Bey, & Co.]} 


THE SCIENCE of FOOD: a Text-Book 


specially Adapted for those who are Preparing for the 
Government and other Examinations in Domestic 
Economy. With Examination Questions. By L, M. C, 
Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 





London: 
Gzoncx Batu & Sons, 4, York-street, Covent-garden. 





TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIST. 


NEW WORK BY MR. EDWIN ARNOLD. 
INDIAN IDYLLS. 
From the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata. 
By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I., 


Author of “ The Light of Asia,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. ea. (Oct, is 





THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. 
By Arthur Schopenhauer. 


Translated from the German by R. B. HALDANE, M.A., and JOHN 
KEMpP,M.A. Vol. I., containing Four Books. Post 8vo, cloth. 


ly. 
The above forms Vol. XXII. of ** The English and Foreign Philosophical 
rary. 


THE TEMPLE of DIANA at EPHESUS. 
With Especial Reference to Mr. Wood’s 
Discoveries of its Remains. 


By James Fergusson, 


CI. F., ae Cc e. ye F. R.S., &c. From the Transactions Lene Royal 
Demy 4to, with Plan, cloth. 
| Nearly ready. 


PHILOSOPHICAL DIALOGUES 
and FRAGMENTS. 


From the French of ERNEST RENAN. Translated, with the sanction 


of the Author, by 
Ras Bihari Mukharji. 


(Now ready. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d 


B, BRADSHAW’S 
DICTIONARY of BATHING PLACES 
and CLIMATIC HEALTH RESORTS. 


Much Revised and Considerably Enlarged. With a Map in Eleven 
Cviours. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


A SKETCH of the 
MODERN LANGUAGES of AFRICA. 


Accompanied a Language-Map. By R. N. CUST, Author of 
= codon Languages of the Kast: Indies, f &c. 2 vols., with Thirty-one 
Autotype Portraits, cloth, 25s, Forming Two Volumes of * Triibner’s 
Oriental Series.” (Nearly ready. 


JUAN de VALDES’ COMMENTARY 
upon ST. PAUL’S FIRST EPISTLE 
to the CHURCH at CORINTH. 
Now for the first time Translated from the Spanish, 


By J. T. Betts. 


Appended to which are THE LIVES of the TWIN BROTHERS, JUAN 
aud ALPHONSU de VALUES, by E. BOEHMER. With Introduction 
by the Editor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE PROPOSED POLITICAL, LEGAL, 


and SOCIAL REFORMS in the OTTOMAN EMPIRE and other 


MOHAMMEDAN STATES, By MOULAVI CHEKAGH ALI, H.H, the 


8vo, cloth, 8s 


RELIGION in EUROPE 
HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED: 


An Essay in Verse. 
By the AUTHOR of ** THE THAMES.” Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 24, 


THE OCCULT WORLD: 


A Remarkable Record of Exp and R h in Connexion with 
the Occult Sciences of the East. By A. P. SINNETT, President of the 
Simla Eclectic and Phiosophical Society, Third Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 
By A. P. Sinnett, 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


Nizam’s Civil Service. 





Author of “The Occult World.” 
7s, 60, 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
KINGS COLLEGE LECTURES 
on ELOCUTION. 
By C. J. Plumptre. 


Or, the Rete and Lape of Voice and Speech, and the Expres- 
sion of and Gesture. To 
which ie naded a epee Teeture on the Causes” anh Cure of Impedi- 
ments of Speech, Being ti the urse of 
Lectures annually Scinnees at King’s College, London, in the Evening 
Fourth Edition. Sen 8vo, cloth, l5s, 








Classes Department. 


SHROPSHIRE FOLK-LORE: 
A Sheaf of Gleanings. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE 8. BURNE, from the Collections of 
GEORGIANA F, JACKSON. Parti, Demy 8vo, wrapper, 7s. 6d. 


RESEARCHES into the 
LOST HISTORIES of AMERICA; 


or, the Zodiac shown to be an Old Terresirial Map, in which the 
—— Isle is delineated ; so that Light — be thrown upon the 

of tne E and Kuined Cities of America. 
By. W. V. 8 BLACKET. 8vo, Lil with ng 
cloth, 10s, 6d. 











Loxpos: TRUBNER & CO., Lupeats Hint, 
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THEATRES. 





DELPHI THEATRE, 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & S, GATTI. 








Every evening, at 8, IN THE RANKS. 
Preceded, at 7.15,by ~*~ TURN HIM OUT. 





OMEDY THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALEX, HENDERSON. 





Every evening, at 7.45, RIP VAN WINKLE. 
Preceded, at7.15,by © PARADISE VILLA. 


OU RT THEATRE. 


. Lessces and Managers, Mr, JoHN CLAYTON and Mr ARTHUR CECIL. 








Every evening, at8, THE MILLIONAIRE, 


LOBE THEATRE. 


Under the direction of Messrs. JouN HOLLINGSHEAD and J. L. SHINE. 





_  — 
Every evening, at 8,30, 

THE GLASS OF FASHION, 
Preceded, at 7.45, by MAN PROPOSES, 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE,. 


8S. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 
” Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N.Z, 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocos, 


“It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sroppart, F.L0., F.0.3., City 
Analyst, Bristol 


4 “ 
“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
ee : Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassaxt. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS cocoA.—* A delicious preparation.” 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 








PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 





Every evening, at 7.40, THE SILVER KING, 
by Henry A, JONES and H. HERMAN, 

Preceded, at 7, by A CLERICAL ERROR. 
No fees of any kind, 


OYALTY THEATRE, 


Sole Manageress, Miss KATE SANTLEY. 








Everyevening, at 8.30, an entirely new and osiginal Comic Opera entitled 
THE MERRY DUCHESS. 
by G. R, Sims and FREDERIC CLAY, 
Precetled, at 7.45, by A CUP OF TEA. 


GAvVoyY THEATRE 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr, D’OYLY CARTE, 








Every evening, at 8.40, the origi..al Fairy Opera, in two acts (the Words 
by W. 5. GILBERT, and the Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN), 


IOLANTHE ; OR, THE PEEK AND THE PERI. 
Produced under the personal direction of the Author and Composer. } 
Preceded, at 8, by PRIVATE WIRE. 
THE STREETS OF LONDON, 


TRAN D THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mrs, SWANBOROUGH, 








Every evening, at 9.15, Burlesque, 
SILVER GUILT. 


Preceded, at 8, by VICE VERSA, 





OOLE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 





Every evening, at 8,45, M.P. 
Preceded, at8,by A ROW IN THE HOUSE, 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 9, CONFUSION, 

Eccentric Comedy, in three acts, by J. DERRICK. 
Preceded, at 8, by H. A. JonEs’s Comedy, in one act, 
AN OLD MASTER. 











8vo, pp. xxxii—531, cloth, 10s. 


GENESIS: 
WITH A TALMUDICAL COMMENTARY 
By PAUL ISAAC HERSHON. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 
By Canon SPENCE, M.A, 
_ London : | SAMUEL Ba@sTex & SONS (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-row. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.~Established 1783. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 


Loss claims arranged with Promptitude and liberality. 
Jous J.B 





D. Secretary. 


YCHNOPHYLAX.—Glass Candle Guard 


ail (Patent). Prevents guttering in a dreught. 


L_YCHNOPHYLAX.—Invaluable for balls, 


ion house use, churches, &:,—Wholesale of J. C. & J. FIELD, 











TO CLERGYMEN AND OTHER BENEVOLENT PERSONS. 
Letter received from the Rev. W. PETTMAN, If, High-street, Herne Bay.— 
Finding great relief in Throat Affections and Coughs from 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 


T have often given them to poor People suffering in that way,” &c., &c. 
They taste pleasantly. 
\ Of all Druggists, at Is, 19d, per box.§ 








SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


* Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough knowledge of the anatomy of the eye combined 
with optical experience.” 


NE-FOURTH of those suffering from Blindness can trace their calamity to the 
use of Spectacles indiscriminately purchased, and unsuited tothesight. Mr. H. LAURANOE, F.5.5., 
Oculist Optician, 39, O BOND 8''REET, W., having made the Adjustment of Spectacles his especial and sole 
study for upwards of thirty years, personally adapts his improved lenses. Bis oy ; Me 
The Rev. Professor W. A. Hales, M.A. Cantab., 2, Minford-gardens, West Kensington-park, writes :— The spectacles 
are perfect, and a most decided boon. I had occasion _ Sepey to write to Lord ——, and took the opportunity to men- 
i and the wonderful power of your spectacles. E : , 
noSimilar Soodenentale from Earl Bmw Countess Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, Dixon Hartland, Hsq,, M.P., Rev. Charles 
Hort, Maidstone, Private Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, Rev. Tidd Pratt, Alderman Death, late Mayor of 
Cambridge, Edward Knocker, Esq., late Mayor of Dover, &c., &c. : 
Special arrangements for suiting Invalids and others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance, 
Pamphlet—“ Spectacles: their Use and Abuse,” post-free, 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. — 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 
BIikKBECK BANK, 
Patrons. Current A 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH. 


Southampton-buildings, Chan lane, 
Vice-Presidents. 


its vpe: ng to the sunt paaliee of other Baukers, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawu 
below £25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
Tho Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
The LORD COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England. 
Chairman of Committees. 


payable on demand. 
The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the cu: of 
The Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P. 
Treasurers. - 


Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the + tay5 itis 
Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart., 18, King-street, 











lst March, has, CIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


Bankers. - ae 
Mossrs, HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St, James's. QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


street, S.W. 

" ° LS, & CO., Lombard- » E.C. stalin deities 

a POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
Also” 


G.J. MURRAY, Esq., 20, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 2 —— ————__-—____ -—— ae a 
London, 8.W. FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


HIS Union is formed to ——_ the — oe — ee eR 
tion of marriage witha wiles, | (PYURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS GPECIALITLES tor LNVALIDs. 
THROUGHOUT 
ox 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The original, best, and most liberal, 
ices, 
No extra chatge for time given, 
with full icul 


of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
St. James’s, 8.W. 


“latters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphiet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRAN 
Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M.P., Camelford House, 
Oxford-street, W. 




















CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 

















mw Datal 14 of oree saeeay i aaaealiidinia heal 
uateated Prioed Oatsioe ee: MOEDER, Jeri 
48,249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 21, Morwell-street W. 
Established 1862. 





ACCIDENTS !—64, CORNHILL, 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS, 
WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST! 


ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £250,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 


HAS BEEN rald ie COMPENSATION. BRYANT & M4*’s MATCHES. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, 
Or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, or at the 
HEAD OFFICE—64, CORNHILL, LONDO: 


BRYANT & M4‘%’s MATCHES. 


BRYANT & Mé4*’s MATCHES. 


Wiliam J, VIAN, Secretary. 























THE ACADEMY. 
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SEELEY & C0’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 








IN OCTOBER. 


AN ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES of 


VIRGIL. By the late SAMUEL PALMER. With Illustrations by 
the Author. Fourteen Copper-plates. Cloth, price 21s. 


*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition, price £5 5s. (all sold). 


IN OCTOBER. 


ETCHINGS in BELGIUM. By Ernest George. New 
Edition, on hand-made paper. Thirty Plates. Cloth, price £1 1s. 


IN DECEMBER. 
THE PORTFOLIO for 1883. With numerous 


Etchings. Half-morocco, price £2 2s, ; or in cloth, gilt edges, 35s. 
Large-Paper Edition (Fifty Copies only), price £10. 
‘“‘ This admirable periodical.” — Academy. 
“ This truly artistic periodical.”—Guardian, 


IN OCTOBER. 
LIFE in ROME in the DAYS of CICERO: Sketches 


Drawn from his Letters. By Professor A. J. CHURCH. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Cloth, price 5s. : 


NOW READY. 


HEROES and KINGS: Stories from the Greek. By 
Professor A. J. CHURCH. Small 16mo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
“Told in a charming manner,’’—Saturday Review. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Stories from Livy. 5s. 
The Story of the Persian War. 5s. 
Stories of the East, from Herodotus. 5s. 
Stories from the Greek Tragedians. is. 
Stories from Virgil, 5s. 
Stories from Homer. 5s. 
The Story of the Last Days of Jerusalem. 3s. 6d. 
A Traveller’s True Tale, from Lucian. 3s. 6d. 


IN OCTOBER. 


THE SYLVAN YEAR. By P. G. Hamerton. New 
Edition, With Eight Etchings. Cloth, price 5s. 
Also a Larger Edition, with Twenty Etchings, price 12s, 6d. 
“A handsome volume.”’— Times, 


NOW READY, 


CHAPTERS on ANIMALS. By P. G. Hamerton. 
New Edition. With Eight Etchings. Cloth, price 5s, 
Also a Larger Edition, with Twenty Etchings, price 12s. 6d. 


“ An interesting book from the pen of a true lover and observer of animals.” 
Standard. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MODERN FRENCHMEN: Five Biographies. 
P,. G. HAMERTON. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d., cloth. 
I. Victor Jacquemont. III. Frangois Rude, 
II. Henri Perreyve. IV. Jean Jacques Ampere. 
V. Henri Regnault. 
‘*A very delightful series of short and simple biographies.””—Standard. 


ROUND my HOUSE: Notes of Rural Life in France 


in Peace and War. Third Edition. 5s., cloth. 
HARRY BLOUNT; Passages in a Boy’s Life ou Land 
and Sea. Price 5s, 
‘*A first-rate book for boys.” —Academy. 


By 





IN NOVEMBER. 


HORACE WALPOLE and his WORLD: Select 


Passages from his Letters. With Eight Copper-plates after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence. Cloth, price 6s, 


\*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition (limited to 250 Copies), with Proofs of 
the Plates, price 12s. 6d. 


IN OCTOBER. 


SINTRAM and his COMPANIONS, By De la Motte 
FOUQUE. A New Translation, with numerous Illustrations, by 
HEYWOOD SUMNER. Cloth, price 5s. 


IN OCTOBER. 


IN COLSTON’S DAYS: a Story of Old Bristol. 
Mrs. MARSHALL. With Illustrations. Cloth, price 5s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Constantia Carew. 5s. Benvenuta. 5s. 
Memories of Troublous| Dorothy’s Daughters. 5s. 
Times. 5s. Job Singleton’s Heir. 5s. 
The Rochemonts. Joanna’s Inheritance. 5s. 
Lady Alice. 5s. Now-a-days. 5s. 
Life’s Aftermath. 5s. Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal. 
A Lily among Thorns. 5s. 5s. 
Heights and Valleys. 5s. 
Helen’s Diary. 5s. 
Christabel Kingscote. 5s. 
The Old Gateway. 5s. 


By 


5s. 


Brothers and Sisters. 5s. 
Edward’s Wife. 5s. 
Violet Douglas. 5s. 


Millicent Legh. 5s. 


IN OCTOBER. 


THE PHARAOHS and their LAND: Scenes of Old 
Egyptian Life dnd History. By E. BERKLEY. With Coloured 
Tilustrations, Cloth, price 5s, 





IN OCTOBER. 


THE CITY in the SEA: Stories of the Old Venetians. 
By the AUTHOR of “ BELT and SPUR.” With Coloured Illustrations. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 
BELT and SPUR: Stories of the Knights of Old. 


With Sixteen Illuminations. Price 5s. 
“A very high-class gift-book of the spirit-stirring kind.’’—Spectator. 


IN OCTOBER. 
THE CABIN on the BEACH. By M.E. Winchester 


Author of “ A Nest of Sparrows.’’ Cloth, price 5s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A Nest of Sparrows. Third Edition. 5s. 
Under the Shield. Second Edition. 5s. 
A Wayside Snowdrop. 3s. 6d. 
Chirps for the Chicks. 2s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


JACK by the Hedge: a True Story. 
GAYE. With Eight Ilustrations, Price 1s. 6d. 


By Selina 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


COMING; or, the Golden Year: a Tale. 
GAYE. Price 5s., cloth. 
‘* Cannot fail to please.” —Daily News. 


By Selina 





Lonpon: SEELEY & 


CO., 54, Freer Street. 
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